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The Capture of Muhlhausen 


BRIGADIER GENERAL R. W. GROW, United States Army 


HE operation described here was typical 
T of many during the great exploitation 
east of the Rhine in March-April 1945. There 
are several important tactical principles in- 


“Seize Kassel,” (about 100 miles air-line). 
By dark on the second day (30 March) a 
line some five miles south of Kassel had 
been reached. Resistance which had been 


Wreckage and equipment pushed into a river in Germany 
by the 6th Armored Division. (Signal Corps photo.) 


volved and the action was so successful that 
it warrants study. 


Background 


After crossing the Main River from south 
to north, a few miles east of Frankfurt late 
on 28 March, the 6th Armored Division came 
under XX Corps and was given the mission: 


scattered then suddenly stiffened to the ex- 
tent that a coordinated attack by at least 
the whole division would be required. In the 
meantime the 80th Division was closing up, 
so on corps order the latter took over the 
mission of capturing Kassel to the north 
while the 6th Armored turned east initially 
with an objective of Leipzig (125 miles), 
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changed late on 31 March to Weimar (80 
miles a little south of east). To reach 


either objective the general route lay through 
Muhlhausen. 

As can be seen from Sketch 1, the division 
operated in multiple columns, four to six 


tured one had to be built after the site 
was seized. There was always the question: 
Should we build more than one bridge in 
order to cross faster? The answer depended 
on whether material was available to build 
two or more simultaneously, or could we build 
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Sketch 1. 


(not all of which are shown) ; but was forced 
to cross both the Fulda and Werra Rivers 
in a single column. The reasons for this 
constitute an interesting study in themselves. 
It was SOP in the 6th Armored Division 
to hit any river on as broad a front as 
possible with four or more columns if routes 
were available; to seize initially existing 
crossings, if any, and establish small bridge- 
heads. Then depending upon how many cross- 
ings were secured we poured everything over 
the most suitable ones. If no bridge was cap- 


one and get everything across it before 
material for a second could be spotted. 

All bridges over the Fulda south of Kassel 
had been destroyed except one railroad bridge 
which was partially gone (one track of the 
double track was left). The best bridging 
site appeared to be opposite the 69th Combat 
Team, which fought its way across dis- 
mounted against machine-gun fire on 31 
March. A bridge was built that night. The 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron picked its 
way precariously across the railroad bridge 
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a few miles to the north, and the balance 
of the division crossed the engineer bridge 
on 1 April, immediately developing into six 
columns on the east bank, 

The Werra River presented a slightly dif- 
ferent problem. Each column had encountered 


the three left columns (CCA) were pulled 
to the south and again the whole division 
crossed a single bridge, fanning out on the 
east bank and continuing on 4 April. 

Had we given the enemy more time by ad- 
vancing on a narrow front, the bridge which 
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Sketch 2. 


considerable opposttion and enemy air had 
been particularly active on 1 and 2 April. 
Of the six columns the one on the extreme 
right captured a bridge intact. The one on 
the extreme left had an intact bridge in 
its front strongly defended. Therefore the 
three right columns (CCB) were all diverted 
over the captured bridge at once while the 
attack on the left (north) bridge defenses 
continued throughout 3 April. The enemy 
finally destroyed the bridge before it could 
be seized so during the night of 3-4 April, 


we seized would have been blown, as it was 


prepared except for the placing of explosives 
which had not arrived. 


Capture of the City 
The picture as it appeared to us on the 
morning of 4 April is shown on Sketch 2. 
Muhlhausen was known to be a city of 
about 50,000 and to contain certain impor- 
tant German government officers and officials. 
It was probably defended but it was impor- 
tant to prevent the escape of the government 
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officials. German resistance in the Bad Sooden 
area had been strong and the enemy was 
known to be in strength in the hills north 
of Eschwege. There had been no resistance 
at Gross Burschla, but Wanfried was held 
by the enemy. There were no friendly troops 
east of the river to the north of Bad Sooden, 


strong counterattack northwest of Muhlhau- 
sen and was forced to throw all reserve 
troops into action to clear the pocket north 
of Eschwege and east of Bad Sooden, de- 
stroying a force of 1,500 Germans.) 

For a few miles east of the Werra River 
the country is hilly and wooded, then just 
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Sketch 3. 


and to the south we were out of contact 
with the 4th Armored Division which we 
knew was fighting for Eisennach about fifteen 
miles up the Werra River. Therefore the di- 
vision was shooting into the open with neither 
flank covered and the north flank known to 
be threatened by rather strong forces. 
(Parenthetically it is interesting to note 
that several days later, 7 April, before the 
First Army troops on the left came up, the 
division was struck on the left rear by a 


west of Muhlhausen it breaks into the great 
Thuringian plain, as fine a maneuver ground 
as one can imagine. 

The plan for 4 April was simple and is 
shown on Sketch 3. 

While the 86th Cavalry Reconnaissance 
Squadron protected the exposed left rear, six 
combat teams poured out of the hills, deployed 
across the plain, swiftly knocked out all opposi- 
tion and completely surrounded the objective. | 
Combat Team 69, in the lead, had no op- | 
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position until it neared the air field north- 
west of Langensalza. Here tanks laid direct 
fire at 2,000 yards on German planes franti- 
cally trying to take off amid April showers, 
an amazing sight, (Although the airport was 
by-passed at this time in order to continue 
the mission, it was secured the following 
day together with a number of practically un- 
damaged planes.) The enemy was driven east 
‘of Schlothheim and the “back door” closed. 

Combat Team 44 had stiff rifle and bazooka 
resistance in Oberdorla, south of Muhlhau- 
sen, and destroyed the town. The other four 
combat teams each encountered road block 
and light resistance, but all completed the 
investment of the city by dark with all exits 
blocked and patrols working into the suburbs. 

At daylight 5 April Combat Teams 9, 50, 
and 44 quickly entered the city while Combat 
Teams 68 and 15 blocked and the 86th Caval- 
ry Reconnaissance Squadron stretched east 
to extend a protective screen along the whole 
north flank. Prisoners totalled only about 
2,000 which accounted for the lack of resis- 
tance in the city but some 285 members of 
the German Foreign Ministry with their 
records were taken. 

Although the resistance actually encoun- 


tered was not serious, the enemy strength 
had been unknown and therefore the plan 
was designed to bring the full power of the 
division into action against a concentrated 
objective and at the same time provide ample 
security against the most dangerous outside 
threat, from the north (known, 20-mm and 
mortar fire north of Struth) and east (un- 
known). The problem was not only to cap- 
ture Muhlhausen but to prevent the escape 
of important Nazis. Few, if any, escaped. 
Due to the fact that the division crossed 
the Werra River in one column, the develop- 
ment had to be successive. Therefore, CT 50 
which was leading, initially blocked in the 
hills southwest and out of sight of the city, 
CT 69 next in column was given the long 
mission to Schlothheim, followed by CT 44. 
Units of CCA crossed the river in the order 
CT 15, CT 68 and CT 9 so that all closed 
in on the city simultaneously. The Recon- 
naissance Squadron crossed ahead of CCA 
to cover the flank. 

After Langensalza was cleared on 5 April, 
the division established a line from south of 
that city, north through Schlothheim thence 
northwest and west which eventually ex- 
tended forty miles before First Army troops 
came up on the north flank on 9-10 April. 





The confidence of victory was based on three factors: the fighting quality of 
our men, the skill of our military leaders, and the superiority of our weapons. 
Nothing gives a soldier more confidence than the feeling that the weapon in his 
hand or the machine at his command is better than the best of his adversary. 
The American doughboy knew that his Garand was better than the rifle the Jap 
used. Our pilots knew there was nothing to equal the B-29 or the P-51 or any 
of the other models they flew. Our drivers knew that our jeeps, our tanks, our 
trucks, were the best in the world. The support that American industry gave 
our armed forces, in quantity and quality of weapons produced, will go down 
into history as the industrial miracle of the ages. 


Hon. Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War 











The Functions of an Army G-1 


COLONEL D. H. HUNDLEY, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and Staff College 


Introduction 

TAFF procedure is similar in all head- 
S quarters. The greatest noticeable dif- 
ference between a division staff and that of 
an army is the size. 

In World War II, the G-1 section of a 
combat division generally had one or two 
officers while the same section in the Army 
had from six to twelve. 


Size and Distance 


The division staff officer is indeed fortu- 
nate if his plans can be well laid a week 
in advance. The Army Staff Officer should 
be making plans for a period from two weeks 
to two months in the future while still su- 
pervising the effects of yesterday’s and last 
month’s orders. The division staff frequently 
functioned efficiently with one staff meeting 
a day for as few as seven officers. On the 
other hand some members of the army staff 
had three coordination meetings a day and 
sometimes more. The first was for the as- 
sistant chiefs of sections and certain ad- 
ditional operating personnel. The second for 
the chiefs of section, liaison officers and 
supporting air units. There were from thirty 
to forty officers in each of these meetings. 
They might have been combined if there had 
been room, but security usually required 
that these briefings be held in a small but 
secure room. The third meeting, usually held 
later in the day, was the meeting of the 
Chiefs of General Staff sections with the 
Chief of Staff. Here each officer would dis- 
cuss the high points of his section’s activity 
during the day. An effort was made to select 
points of general interest to the other sec- 
tions. This especially applied to anything 
effecting the change of a policy or that might 
show a trend requiring a change, 

Once in a while the G-1 would call a 
meeting of some of the special staff for co- 
ordination on a problem or the announcement 
of a plan. Coordination with the G-2, -3 and 
-4 was constant. It was accomplished at the 
daily meetings, by a phone call, by an in- 


formal discussion at meal time or a visit 
to their offices. A member of the G-1 section 
was seldom called in on a G-4 conference 
with the Special Staff because coordination 
had been effected informally by individuals 
of those sections before the meeting. In rare 
cases where some new point was presented, 
coordination was effected immediately after 
the meeting. 

Work will be more efficient if the G-1 or- 
ganizes his own section carefully. This or- 
ganization must be flexible because the work- 
load varies. No two armies used the same 
organization, but here is one that worked 
successfully: 


Assistant Chief of Staff, G-l (1 O, 1 EM) 
Executive Officer (1 O, 1 EM) 

Assistant to the G-1l, coordinates and supervises 
the activities of the subsections. Assists in co- 
ordinating with other staff sections. Assumes 
duties of the chief of section in his absence. 

Operations subsection (4 O, 5 EM) 

Post war planning, war criminals, 
of war. 

Civilian internment camps. 

Allied POWs, repatriation. 

Shelter, labor (civil and military). 

Personnel charts and graphs, situation and opera- 
tion maps. 

Administrative order, coordinated with G-1. 

Refugees, coordinated with Military Government. 

Miscellaneous Subsection (3 O, 4 EM) 

Reclassification, registration and relief policies. 

Promotion, awards and decorations. Uniform regu- 
lations. 

Activities of ARC, SSO, and AEO. 

Policies on postal, finance, insurance, allotments, 
morale, rest areas, military justice, sanitation, 
and religious matters. 

Policies on leaves, furloughs and passes. 

Reinforcement Subsection (4 O, 5 EM) 

Assignment and reassignment of officers and en- 
listed men. 

Studies for changes in the T/O, Headquarters Or- 
ganization. 

Redeployment and readjustment, Military Govern- 

ment assignments and quotas. 

Reinforcement policies and directives. 

Supervises and forwards all reports including: G-! 
Daily Summary, Station List, Weekly Report, 
Personnel Gains Report, Campaign Casualty Re- 
ports and Studies. 

Unit Reorganizing. 

Graves registration, burials, effects and evacuation. 

Administration Subsection (4 EM) 

Maintain files and log all communications. 

Keep an unbroken receipt system on Top Secre! 
papers. 

Keep section library of ARs and WD Cirs; furnish 
messengers. 


The G-1 and Ex O had separate offices s0 
each could hold private interviews and help 
solve individuals’ problems without interfer- 


prisoners 
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ence with each other. They each had stenogra- 
phers who took notes on all important conversa- 
tions during the day either over the phone orin 
the office. Frequently decisions were made in 
the conversation then typed and distributed 
for action by the subsections indicated. Each 
subsection kept a diary of the daily happen- 
ings which later became a part of the after 
action report. These diaries were carefully 
studied each evening by the Executive and 
the G-1 for correction and indication of the 
need for further action. 


Policies 


You have been told that the G-1 announces 
policies. Consider for sake of discussion one 
policy; the wearing of the uniform. The 
Chief of Staff has probably mentioned that 
he thinks the old uniform policy is out of 
date and requests you to revise it. From 
here on your action is no different than that 
of the Division G-1 except more people are 
affected by your decision. You would probably 
discuss a plan with your executive officer 
and the chief of your miscellaneous section. 
You would then require the latter to submit 
a suggested order to every member of the 
staff who could be even remotely interested 
in the effects of this order. It would also 
be advisable to check with varied unit com- 
manders, Corps and other Army G-ls. The 
Adjutant General has probably had more 
experience with the wording of this type of 
order and knows where the pitfalls lie. The 
Provost Marshal knows what parts are most 
subject to violation. The Quartermaster can 
tell you what types of uniform are available 
for issue, Don’t require ties when the Quar- 
termaster can’t getythem. Unit commanders 
can give you gripes on the old order. There 
must be no privileged class indicated in this 
order or permitted to exist anywhere in the 
command. After completing this procedure 
send a draft of the proposed order to the 
Chief of Staff. This draft should be in such 
a form that the Chief of Staff needs only 
to initial it unless he finds some place where 
he desires to change the policy. 


That is one way policies are formed. There 
are other ways. The Chief of Staff or com- 


manding general might make a statement in 
the General Staff Conference that indicates 
a change in policy. If so, discuss the change 
there, if opportune, then write it out upon 
return to your office. Get the Chief of Staff’s 
approval, distribute it to the staff and such 
units as should know about it. Place a re- 
tained copy of it in your policy file. 

The Army G-1 supervises the writing of 
the personnel sections of the SOP. One is 
usually written for the operation of the head- 
quarters alone, and another for the Army 
as a whole, Before you start these SOPs, 
study all other SOPs for form and contents. 
Look through the directives of the War De- 
partment, Theater and Army Group for nec- 
essary additions. Carefully consider your ad- 
ministrative problems now present and fore- 
seen. Then search through your policy file 
for appropriate suggestions. In all of this 
an effort must be made to eliminate unneces- 
sary items and prevent verbosity. If it is 


desired to refer to a War Department cir- 


cular then state its number, date and para- 
graph, but do not reprint the entire circular. 
The SOP should be indexed to permit ready 
reference. After all of this has been carefully 
considered, then draft your idea as to what 
should go into the SOP and send this draft 
to each special staff officer concerned. The 
Adjutant General will be very interested in 
both SOPs and should offer a number of 
comments. The Headquarters Commandant 
will be particularly interested in that part 
of the Headquarters SOP that deals with 
the movement of the Headquarters. After 
all comments are returned a meeting of all 
members of the special staff, concerned with 
personnel, might be advisable. One meeting 
will probably take two weeks off the time 
needed to complete the work. These para- 
graphs are then submitted for consolidation 
with suggestions from other General Staff 
sections. It would be necessary for the G-1 
to have one or more meeting with the G-2, 
-38 and -4, before either SOP is complete. 
At this point it is appropriate to mention 
the G-1’s relations with the Special Staff. 
It would be unintelligent not to consult each 
member of the Special and General Staff 
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about each problem on which they might have 
some knowledge. Those officers are selected 
for their assignment because they have had 
years of experience in their line, They are 
specialists of the highest type. Consultation 
on important subjects with the various staff 
members is usually done in writing and time 
will be saved if the paper is presented in 
this order: 

(1) The Chief of Staff’s directive to 
the G-1—or state the subject or purpose of 
the paper. 

(2) The G-1’s recommendations for a 
solution. 

(3) Comments of other staff officers and 
request for further comment. 

Trouble results from papers that are pub- 
lished without due consideration in this man- 
ner. All staff sections are equal under the 
commander. The Chief of Staff works more 
with his General Staff because he depends 
on them to coordinate staff problems, and 
it is easier to work with four men than 
twenty. If a Chief of Staff wants his G-1 


to coordinate some unusual activity with 
Special Staff sections, then he should tell 
the Special Staff section concerned, as well 
as his G-1, about it and follow through. This 
is usually done and results in complete under- 
standing and improved staff work. 


Channels of Communication 


There are two channels for communications 
in the Army; command and administrative. 
The command channel includes all head- 
quarters but the administrative channel by- 
passes the Corps Headquarters for purely 
administrative matter such as requisitions 
for personnel. The advantage of the adminis- 
trative channel is two-fold: 

(1) It speeds the action on a paper. 
(2) It reduces the amount of adminis- 
trative work required of Corps. 

When papers are sent from Division to 
Army through administrative channels it is 
normal to furnish the Corps with a copy. The 
command channel is used for all operational 
orders and for such administrative actions as 
deal with promotions, decorations and 
strength reports. Here each’ commander has 


the opportunity to express his opinion. This 
channel fixes responsibility for each act in 
the chain. Some Corps wanted all papers to go 
through their Headquarters. However, the 
majority of Corps and Armies agreed that 
more efficiency was achieved if the adminis. 
trative channel was extensively used and 
Corps were by-passed. 


Reports and Adjustments 

There are two reports that are of prime 

importance to the Army G-1: 

(1) The G-1 Daily Summary. 

(2) The Daily Replacement Depot re- 
port of strength available. 

The first is submitted by all units through 
Corps and includes data on strength, battle 
casualties, nonbattle casualties, replacements 
received, returns to duty from hospitals, pris- 
oners captured and evacuated. This report 
covers the twenty-four hour period just pre- 
ceding. In most cases this covered the period 
to include midnight and was submitted in code 
by telephone at about 0200. 

The second, replacement depot report, gave 
the figures on the replacements and retum 
to duty personnel by branch and location. 

By study of these two reports, over 4 
period, the G-1 was able to determine the 
number of casualties to be expected in the 
next operation. He could then check with the 
replacement command to see if the number 
of replacements and hospital returnees ex- 
pected were sufficient to offset that loss. 
If these were not sufficient, he should bring 
it to the Commanding General’s attention 
and attempt to have the allotment increased 
by Army Group. The anticipation of casual- 
ties and steps to reduce these were a vely 
important part of the G-1’s duty in the 
European Theater. 

Many people look upon the G-1 as a jug 
gler of personnel. He constantly tries to 
place a square peg in a rectangular hole 
of approximately the same dimensions, but 
his efforts are thwarted in many cases by 
the inclination of commanders to turn loose 
of pegs that are neither round nor square. 
The perfectly round or square pegs are kept} 
and carefully guarded by their units. 
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Another problem is the desire on the part 
of too many commanders to protect the in- 
efficient. They report that a man has not done 
a good job for them, but he is just wonder- 
ful for someone else. This condition required 
the army to be strict in supervising all re- 


is so senior as to require a policy. This 
worked out so that the G-1 usually handled 
the transfer and assignment of Colonels and 
General officers. The remaining officers and 
enlisted men were handled on a general policy 
basis by the Adjutant General who reported 


: 32399 


my 


Recuperating at the 34th Division Rehabilitation Center. 


quests for reassignment or transfer to be 
certain that the commander was not unload- 
ing or dodging his responsibilities. This re- 
sulted in making it more difficult for each 
commander to get rid of the unfit. The orig- 
inal classification job was done by the Ad- 
jutant General for the Headquarters. He also 
Supervised the subsequent changes. The G-1 
should enter into this picture only when 
changes of policy occur, or the individual 


his action to the Chief of Staff through the 
G-1. Almost half of the reclassification cases 
that came to Army Headquarters were re- 
assigned in the army. Over ninety per cent 
of those reassigned made good on their new 
jobs. Reassignment in each case was not rec- 
ommended until three steps had been taken: 

(1) The Adjutant General reviewed the 
case for administrative corrections. 

(2) The Judge Advocate reviewed it 
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from a legal angle to see if it was correct 
and fair. He also interviewed the individual. 

(3) The G-1 reviewed it for a check on 
policy and in some cases interviewed the in- 
dfvidual. If the case was not clear cut or 
gave indication of bias, then a reassignment 
was considered. 


Law and Order 

The Judge Advocate, Inspector General and 
the Provost Marshal, are available to advise 
the G-1 on problems relating to Law and 
Order. When approaching this problem it is 
well to remember that orders should not be 
issued if they cannot be enforced. Many 
armies had a problem in controlling traffic 
and uniforms, This was finally handled by 
posting signs throughout the area announc- 
ing the speed limit and fines for violating 
the uniform and traffic regulations. Traffic 
courts (from 4 to 12) were then established 
in the Army Area. The MPs would make 
the arrest when necessary and proceed to 
the nearest eourt for an immediate trial. 
If found guilty a fine was imposed and the 
soldier released. This speedy justice has a 
salutary effect on all types of discipline. 


Shortly after entry of the Army into Ger- 
many, there was a sudden rise in so-called 
cases. Most of these cases later proved to 
be unfounded, but at the time they caused 
considerable worry in Army Headquarters. 
After consultation with the Special Staff 
and many commanders it was finally decided 
to enforce all minor disciplinary corrections 
more carefully, while appealing to the unit 
commanders for a closer supervision of their 
men. This treatment showed very satisfactory 
results in a very short period of time and 
emphasized again the importance of proper 
saluting, proper uniforms and _ regulated 
traffic, as indications of a unit’s discipline. 

The Army G-1 should recommend as few 
orders as possible on Law and Order, but 
when it is necessary to do so, the following 
points should be carefully checked: 

(1) Is it needed? 

(2) Does it apply equally to all grades 
and ranks? 7 

(3) Is it clearly worded? 


(4) Is it distributed in time to accom- 
plish its purpose? 

(5) Is it posted where potential vio- 
lators may see it before they disobey it? 

(6) Have the unit commanders been ap- 
prised of their responsibility in explaining 
and enforcing it? 


Morale 


One of the greatest aids to morale was 
found in proper combat planning. The fol- 
lowing three steps were used as a guide: 

(1) Issue the Army Orders for attack 
in sufficient detail and far enough ahead so 
each squad leader would know his initial 
objective and the succeeding objectives after 
that. Include sufficient maps or air photos so 
each rifle platoon leader would have one in 
time for reconnaissance and proper planning. 

(2) Push the attack as far as supplies, 
or the enemy would permit, then immediately 
go on the defense and relieve a large part 
of the combat force. 


(3) Rest and rotate while resupplying 
and planning for the next push. 

The result of this program was an in- 
creased confidence on the part of the men 
in the judgment of their leaders. Casualties 
were fewer and requisitions for replacements 
less, thus having the divisions better pre- 
pared for the next push by keeping a higher 
percentage of older men. /The supervision of 
this program was primarily a responsibility 
of G-3. However, it was so closely connected 
with morale, replacement and rehabilitation 
problems that the’ G-1 would have been 
derelict in his-duty if he had failed to call 
the G-3’s or Army Commanders attention 
to a lapse in any part of it. 


There are other staff officers, such as the 
G-2 by his public. relations policy’ and the 
G-4 by maintaining a good supply system, 
who obviously have considerable affect on f 
morale, but the G-1 is responsible for co- 
ordinating staff activities related to it. There 
is no other one individual on the staff who } 
can report the condition of morale at all 
hours. Some officers have indicated that the | 
special service officer or the chaplain is sup- 
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posed to have this information readily avail- 
able. It is true that they do have information, 
but it is incomplete. The distance of the 
Army Headquarters from the front (from 
ten to thirty miles) makes it imperative that 
some member of the G-1 section get out of 
the office each day and visit a combat or 
service unit. A written report of this visit 
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some units, but the G-1 will have to consoli- 
give some information about the morale of 
date these partial reports to get a complete 
picture. 

A properly regulated replacement system 
was also a great aid to morale. All men 
returning to duty from the hospital and re- 
placements report to the army through the 


. 
A furlough to the States. (Signal Corps photo.) 


should be immediately sent to the chief of 
staff and any sections concerned. Any action 
required should be noted thereon. The G-1 
Should request that he be furnished a copy 
of the report of visits made by officers of 
other sections. He should ask Corps and Di- 
Vision G-1s to report corrections they con- 
sider necessary for morale or other purposes. 
Every special and general staff officer can 


Army’s Replacement Depot. .The G-1 should 
make every effort.to place the Depot and 
all its battalions'‘in’ the best buildings 
available. Good kitchen and megs’ facilities, 
hot showers as well as comfortable barracks, 
are badly needed. The replacements have 
been moving so long. by train, boat 
and truck, that they are: in need of 
good. food, a bath, and a bed. In many 
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cases the hospital returnees are still weak 
from their illness and also need considera- 
tion. One Army in Europe was particularly 
fortunate in its Replacement Depot Com- 
mander. He was a splendid executive and 
instilled a sincere interest for the welfare 
of the soldier in all of his officers, He asked 
and obtained permission for his personnel to 
wear the Army Shoulder Patch; although 
they were all assigned to the Com Zone. He 
placed pictures of the Army Commander and 
large copies of the patch where all incoming 
men could see them. Then, after the men 
had a good bath and a delicious meal, one 
of his officers would assemble them, give a 
short practical talk and usually end up by 


saying, “You are in the Army now, 
so your troubles are over.” This supervision 
and care of the men was continued all the 
way to the division, where the Division Com- 
mander usually met and talked to them, 
then saw that they were properly cared for. 

So far, this has been a discussion of only 
the staff part of morale. The greatest maker f 
of morale in an army is its commander and 
the individual leaders under him. If some 
problem arises that staff action does not 
seem to correct, then go to the Commanding 
General with it, and recommend a line of 
personal action for him to take with his 
Corps and Division Commanders. 





Our Mobilization Effort 


The projected number of divisions [during the planning phase of our mobiliza- 
tion] was reduced to 90, including three special or “light” divisions that were be- 
ing trained for jungle and mountain warfare. Later the 2d Cavalry Division, then 


in North Africa, was inactivated to provide urgently required service troops to 
support the amphibious landing in southern France. At the same time the Air 
Forces mobilization was fixed at 273 combat groups containing five heavy bombard- 
ment (B-29’s and 32’s), 96 heavy bombardment (Flying Fortresses and Libera- 
tors), 26 medium bombardment, 8 light bombardment, 87 fighter, 27 troop carrier, 
and 24 reconnaissance groups. 

On the face of it this appeared to be a critically small ground force for 
a nation as large as ours. Germany with a prewar population of 80,000,000 was 
mobilizing 313 divisions. Japan was putting 120 in the field; Italy 70; Hungary 
23; Rumania 17; Bulgaria 18. Among the major Allies, the Soviets had a 
program for more than 550 divisions; the British for more than 50; the Chinese 
more than 300, though their divisional strength was often little more than 
regimental according to our method of computation. We were, however, second 
of the Allies in the mobilization of men and women for military service, third 
among all the belligerent nations. The Soviet war effort was putting 22,000,000 
men and women into the fight. By the time of their defeat, the Germans had 
mobilized 17,000,000. Our peak mobilization for the military services was 14,000,000. 
The British Empire mobilized 12,000,000; China 6,000,000. 

This war brought an estimated total of 93,000,000 men and women of the 
Axis and United Nations into the conflict. And fortunately for us the great 
weight of numbers was on the side of the United Nations. Total Allied mobilization 
exceeded 62,000,000; total enemy mobilization 30,000,000. The figures show how 
heavily the United States was concentrating on aerial warfare, on the production 
and movement of arms for its own troops and those of its Allies, and the meaning 
in terms of manpower of waging war from 3,000 to 9,000 miles from our shores. 


General of the Army George C. Marshall 





Chemical Mortar Boats in the Pacific Ocean Areas 
COLONEL GEORGE F. UNMACHT, Chemical Warfare Service 


NE of the most unusual uses of Army 

weapons during the war was the use 
of the Army’s 4.2-inch chemical mortar as 
a Naval support weapon, for use in landing 
operations. 

During the assault of landing beaches, 
there came a time when it was 
necessary to lift the fire of the 
naval guns, and support planes 
could no longer drop their 
bombs for fear of injuring 
friendly troops as they arrived 
at the landing beaches. 

Considerable time was _ re- 
quired before the artillery could 
move field pieces onto the beach 
and start firing at land targets, 
continuing where the naval guns 
were forced to leave off. The 
use of ship mounted 4.2-inch 
chemical mortars helped to fill 
this gap with gunfire that was 
both accurate and devastating. 

Late in 1948, work was 
started by the Chemical Warfare 
Service in the Middle Pacific in 
cooperation with the Navy, to 
try the effectiveness of the 
mortar when mounted on sup- 
port craft. The first of the land- 
ing support craft tested was the 
LCT (Landing Craft Tank). 
The 4.2-inch chemical mortar had previously 
been experimented with in small landing craft 
of the LCVP type, in the European theater. 
The initial idea was to run the mortars in 
to the beach, dismount them, emplace them 
on the beach and continue fire until the 
artillery could be landed, after which the 
mortars could continue their normal role 
of close infantry support. 

Our idea was a distinct departure from 
this. We wanted to make the mortars an 
integral part of the armament of a small 
ship of slight draught, so that the ships 
could run in close to the shore, along with 
the landing waves and fire a rolling barrage 


ahead of the infantry assault. The barrage 
could start at the water’s edge and be 
“walked” inland a few hundred yards ahead 
of the infantry, thus sweeping a large per- 
centage of the expected initial resistance 
into oblivion. Following the initial establish- 


Close-up of mortar mount. (Signal Corps photo.) 
Figure 1. 


ment of the beachhead, the ships could stand 
by for call-fire missions, particularly for 
those missions in which the ordinary naval 
gunfire was relatively ineffective. Targets 
on the reverse slopes of hills could be par- 
ticularly well handled because of the ac- 


‘curacy of fire and the high trajectory of 


the shell. 


Naturally not all of these developments 
sprang full grown into existence, but by the 
end of hostilities a definite tactical doc- 
trine for the employment of the floating 
mortars had been developed, and some of the 
action which built up the tactical usage 
follows. 
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The first step to successful mounting of 
the mortars in boats was in the development 
of a satisfactory mount. The 4.2-inch chemi- 
cal mortar mount LC E2R2 was tested and 
modified to meet rigorous firing tests. This 
mount was essentially a reinforced box to 
which the standard of the mortar could be 
boited. The box was filled with a mixture of 


abreast in such a position that they would 
fire directly over the bow of the ship. 

Initial tests with this type of mount and 
with the LCT showed vezy accurate fire was 
possible, and three ships were prepared for 
the assault on Saipan. Unfortunately, while 
returning to Pearl Harbor from a successful f 
test of the ships, two of the mortar LCT’s f 


Mortars emplaced on LCT. (Signal Corps photo.) 
Figure 2. 


sand and sawdust and the baseplate was 
seated on a wooden block which in turn 
rested on this mixture. A buffer was con- 
structed at the back of the box to take the 
back lash of the mortar. (Figure 1.) 

The mortars were mounted initially on 
LCT’s. The width of the deck ofthe LCT 
permitted four of the mortars to be mounted 


which were lashed to the parent LCT, were f 
lost in an unusually heavy sea. This inci- 
dent ruled out the possibility of use in the} 
Saipan operation since new ships could not 
be made ready to meet the imminent mount- 
ing date. In preparation for later assaults, | 
it was decided that a change in the type of | 
craft would be desirable and the mortars 
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were mounted aboard LCI(L)s (Landing 
Craft Infantry, Large). When this mount- 
ing proved successful, the type of craft was 
redesignated as the LCI(M). It was found 
possible to mount three of these mortars on 
one of these craft. (Figure 2.) Although 
the range of the mortar can be varied either 
by change in elevation, or by change in the 
number of powder rings, it was decided that 


1. Laying a Rolling Barrage Moving at 
the Same Speed as that of the Ship was ef- 
fected by maintaining a constant number of 
powder rings on all shells. The firing was 
started at the water’s edge and the desired 
rate of fire was maintained until the bar- 
rage had reached its farther limit. This 
procedure had the advantage that it could 
be used to precede the actual assault and 
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Diagram of LCI(M). 
Figure 3. 


the elevation woul remain constant and 
changes in range would be obtained by va- 
riation in the number of powder rings, and 
by forward motion of the ship. The mortar 
was not traversed, but lateral dispersion 
was obtained by changing the direction of 
the ship. 

Trial. runs showed that the ship could be 
used very effectively in this way. Four dif- 
ferent plans of fire were used in the dif- 
ferent operations. 


the barrage could be “walked” steadily in- 
land, clearing the way for the assault forces. 

2. Laying Fire in a Limited Zone was done 
by a series of rolling barrages using de- 
creasing increments of powder rings so as 
to run through the area as in the previous 
case and then employ a lesser number of 
rings so that the firing was again started at 
the beach and rolled inland until the ship 
reached the limit of its course inshore. Fir- 
ing tables were worked out which enabled 
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quick determination of the number of rings 
necessary for a given range. 

3. All Firing With the Ship Stopped is 
not completely equivalent to land firing since 
a stopped ship cannot maintain heading and 
in consequence, moves backward and for- 
ward to maintain steerageway and swings 
to either side of the target. This results 
in greater dispersion of fire which is not a 
bad feature when area bombardment is un- 
derway but renders pinpoint firing more 
difficult. 


4. Single Successive Runs were employed 
at Iwo Jima. The ships were used in a circle 
—successively running in toward shore, fir- 
ing as they went. When they had reached a 
predetermined distance from shore, they 


swung out and took position at the end of the 
line as the next ship went in over the desig- 
nated course. This method permitted steady 
fire to be kept on the target area for a long 
period of time, but did not have the devastat- 
ing effect of mass fire obtained when several 
ships moved in abreast. 


Reports of Action 


The proof of the ultimate test of value of 
the mortar ships lay in use in combat, and 
they did not wait long before seeing action. 
The first group of four ships was made ready 
for the Palaus invasion. 


Thereafter, LCI(M)s were employed in 
landing operations at Peleliu, Anguar, 
Leyte, Lingayan Gulf, Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa. In each instance the value of such 
craft proved itself. The action at Anguar is 
indicative of this proof. 


Action at Anguar 


First run: 17 September 1944.—Firing 
was commenced at 2400 yards offshore 
while lying to in the water. For seven min- 
utes before heading toward the shore, each 
mortar fired approximately ten rounds per 
minute. Then for the next ten minutes, while 
moving in from 2,400 to 1,000 yards, each 
mortar was fired rapid fire, or approximately 
twenty rounds per minute. This latter fire 
was accomplished with varying charges so 
as to cover an area from the beach line to 


300 yards inland. On rapid fire, after the 
first few rounds, smoke made observation 
practically impossible. In general, the fire 
was well placed with very few rounds hit- 
ting the water or outside of the beach 
boundaries. During this rapid fire period, ap- 
proximately 240 rounds of high explosive shell 
were falling per minute on the beach area 
from the four ships of the group. 

Second Run: 18 September 1944.—At 0600 
the group was asked if it could be ready for 
a fire mission by 0800. At 0731 the target 
was designated as an area 900 yards long and 
500-850 yards wide on the northwest end of 
Anguar. 

Troops had been pinned down by snipers 
and machine-gun emplacements and had cal- 
led for supporting fire. The plan was to have 
four ships move in abreast, open fire at 2,500 
yards offshore and cease fire at 1,600 yards 
offshore. Ships were not to approach closer 
than 1,500 yards because of mine fields in 
shore waters. Two hundred rounds of an- 
munition were allotted per ship to be divided 
into three consecutive runs of sixty-six 
rounds each. Fire commenced at 0827, 
slightly less than 2,500 yards offshore, and 
ceased at 0833, 1,600 yards offshore. 

At 1,600 yards offshore, two rounds at eight 
and one-half rings (range at 1,000 mils eleva- | 
tion, 1,595 yards) were fired by ship 740. These | 
landed in the shore area when the rest of } 
the barrage had swept beyond observation 
to a depth of 900 yards. These two rounds, 
which had been prepared in advance, fulfilled 
three purposes: (1) they assured the ob- 
server of the direction in which the barrage 
shells were fired; (2) they served to keep 
the enemy down after the barrage had rolled 
over them; (8) they gave the observer an 
additional check on radar ranges, which 
varied with the slope of the beach and the 
point at which trees gave back a reflection. | 

Since fire had to be completed by 0900, 
the second run was announced as the final 
run, and ammunition was doubled. Fire was 
opened at slightly less than 2,500 yards off- 
shore at 0849, and ceased at 1,600 yards 
offshore at 0857. An indirect report from & | 
patrol craft officer was received stating that | 
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the troops were able to move in at 0900 
without further opposition. 


Conclusion 


The 4.2-inch chemical mortar demonstrated 
its value as a support weapon for landin: 
operations. 

Comparing it to the rocket gunboat fol- 
lowing the Philippines operation, Naval ob- 
servers stated: (a) the LCI (Rocket) carried 
thirty-four launchers, each firing twelve 4.5- 
inch rockets, a total of 408 rockets. These 
were fired between 1,100 and 600 yards from 
the beach line and represented a three-min- 
ute concentration. Once they fired a three- 
minute salvo, they were through. No further 
rockets could be used to cover the assault 
waves for the landing, since time would not 
permit their re-loading; (b) each LCI (M) 
earried 1,200 4.2-inch HE mortar projectiles. 
These were fired from three 4.2-inch chemi- 
cal mortars on each ship. They were fired 
at a slow rate of five rounds per gun per 
minute, and at this rate could fire indefinitely 
without overheating the gun. This means 
that 675 rounds could be fired from each 
ship in a forty-five minute barrage. For 
short periods, not execeding about fifteen 
minutes, double this rate of fire could be 
sustained without damage. With a cooling 
system installed, the’ higher rate of ten 
rounds per gun can be maintained indefinite- 
ly; (c) the mortar ship can be used to fire 
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over friendly troops, due to its greater range 
and accuracy, while it would be dangerous 
to attempt this type of fire with the rocket 
ships; (d) LCI mortar’ ships are not con- 
fined in their use to support of the immediate 
landing. They are excellent artillery ships 
for firing into gullies and ravines which 
cannot be reached by other Naval gunfire 
support ships, and their usefulness continues 
long after the initial assault; (e) they can 
ke used to cover the movement of assault 
boat waves from outside of reefs 2,000 yards 
or more offshore; (f) they may be used to 
provide casualty effect against night attack 
by use of both WP and HE shells. 

The chemical mortar ships started out 
with a modest beginning in the Pacific 
Ocean Areas by joint action of the CWS 
Middle Pacific Officer and the CinCPac Gun- 
nery Officer Captain Tom B. Hill, U. S. N. At 
that time, no use had been made of 4.2-inch 
mortars in the Pacific. Following the first 
amphibious demenstration, both Army and 
Navy personnel began to realize the capabili- 
ties of this weapon. The necessary facilities 
of Pearl Harbor were made available to do 
the machine work necessary in the early de- 
velopment. By this joint action the Army 
and the Navy together produced a weapon of 
great value in amphibious assault and a 
technique for its use, which can stand us in 
good stead if events again call for amphibious 
cperations. 





Whatever the form which any future war may take, we know that the men of 
our separate gervices will have to work together in many kinds of combinations 
for many purposes. The Pacific campaign of the recent war is an outstanding 
example of common and joint effort among land, sea and air forces. Despite its 
successes, that campaign proved that there is not adequate understanding among 
the officers and men of any service of the capabilities, the uses, the procedures 
and the limitations of the other services. 


President Harry S. Truman 





Intelligence in Heavy Bombardment 


13th Bomber Command, Southwest Pacific 
MAJOR GEORGE R. KAUFFMAN, Air Corps 
Former Instructor, Command and Staff College 


LTHOUGH air operations in the Pacific 
A followed generally the pattern in other 
theaters, there were essential differences in 


target together with shipbuilding facilities, 
The island hopping tactics also meant heavy 
bombardment had to be used to soften the 


B-24’s strafe Japanese shipping. (U.S. AAF photo.) 


the type of targets. Heavy bombardment was 
employed as a striking force according to 
the following priority: (1) aircraft on the 
ground, (2) runways, (3) supply, (4) per- 
sonnel. Strategic targets were nonexistant 
with the exception of oil refineries at Balik- 
papan and Lutong, Borneo, and oil storage 
at Tarakan. Shipping always was a prime 


beachhead and support the ground troops | 
after invasion. Because of long range, planes 
had to fly from their bases to the scene of | 
the landing. 


Aircraft on the Ground 


Aircraft was the primary offensive weapon ~ 
of the enemy in the South and Southwest 
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Pacific. Tp destroy his aircraft, therefore, 
became the first consideration in waging the 
war to a successful conclusion. As long as 
his aircraft could fly, our bases were not 
safe, and targets could not be attacked with- 
out excessive losses unless fighter protection 
was obtainable. Fighter escort was not pos- 
sible in many instances because of the long 
range and lack of sufficient fighters. The 


check of aircraft on the ground could we 
keep track of the enemy aircraft activity. 
In each area there was generally only one 
mission where many aircraft were caughi 
on the ground and destroyed. This was due 
to surprise alone. 

The Japanese followed the general plan of 
placing all their aircraft..in one dispersal 
section. Photos would indicate which one. 


Destruction of Japanese planes on the ground. (U.S. AAF photo.) 


first target in a new area was always air- 
craft on the ground at the airdrome, In the 
Solomons, at Rabaul, at Truk and other man- 
dated islands, in New Guinea, in the Hal- 
maheras, in the Philippines and in Borneo 
there were always two or more airdromes 
within the immediate target area. It was 
then easy for the Japs to move aircraft from 
one airdrome to another. Only by continually 
hitting the dispersal areas and keeping close 


Often we were able to achieve great success 
even though there was no up-to-date photos, 
as old photos showed the general location 
and that was enough until the enemy was 
down to ten or fifteen aircraft. Deception 
was then practiced by the enemy by placing 
serviceable aircraft among wrecks, camou- 
flaging them with palm fronds and hiding 
aircraft among the trees and along high- 
ways. It was then that the job of ferreting 
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serviceabe aircraft became difficult. Often 
photos would not show up the aircraft. In 
every instance where dummy aircraft was 
found, there were no serviceable aircraft. 
Ground information from the Philippines was 
often used to discover hidden aircraft and, 
although many more were reported than 
found, this information led to some profitable 
ends. Our success against aircraft on the 


dropping fragmentation bombs through the 
most likely dispersal area. The recognized 
target area was 1700 feet by 900 feet but 
this was often extended to cover a dispersal 
area as large as 2500 feet by 1500 feet. 
When the large numbers of aircraft dis- 
appeared, B-25s, P-88s and P-47s were used 
to strafe and bomb isolated hideouts, pro- 
vided they were within range of these planes, 


Parafrag bombs land in a Japanese dispersal area. (U.S. AAF photo.) 


ground then depended on ground information, 
first to locate the general area, such as hide- 
outs along highways, and second photography 
to locate the hideouts definitely. Although 
not all serviceable aircraft were destroyed, 
they were made inoperative by other means, 
such as cratering the runways and destroy- 
ing the fuel supply. 

First strikes were conducted by B-24s in 
a group combat box (twenty-four planes) 


The B-24s, bombing from high and medium 
altitude, used photos showing the dispersal f 
area in relation to the runway. There was 
no difficulty in providing the proper photos 
for these missions. The mediums and fighters, 
however, going in “on the deck” had difficulty 
ir finding the hideouts because the proper 
photos were not available. Often the only 
available guide for these missions was 4 
sketch of the area and reproduced in quan- 
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tity by our photo laboratory. Also of use 
were photographs of the general area on a 
1:15,000 or 1:20,000 scale showing orienta- 
tion points. Obliques taken at tree top to 
500 feet on the axis of approach would have 
been the solution of the problem, but only 
in rare instances was this possible because 
of lack of aircraft and photographic material. 


teen: \ 
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U.S. bombs obliterate Japanese runways, Philippine Islands. (U.S. AAF photo.) 


Runways 

Cratering of runways has not paid off in 
the Southwest Pacific area except in one 
case: Where an airdrome must be neutral- 
ized for no longer than two days either in 
connection with a landing, or an attack on 
an important target within the area. Craters 
were continually filled, however, and an air- 
drome was seldom out for longer than twelve 
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hours. Of course, many runways were con- 
tinually cratered and when there were no 
more aircraft using the runway, it was aban- 
doned as a target. However, even when the 
runways were not used, the Japanese kept 
them in fair shape and there were many 
that had at least 1000 feet to 1200 feet still 
serviceable, Also when a runway was cratered 


beyond filling, a new runway would be made 
by widening a stretch of straight road in 
the vicinity. In most instances coral was 
available for surfacing: material and, often 
the “Nip WPA project” went on filling 
craters in the hope that a plane might come 
in. Dummy craters were constructed on the 
serviceable portion of the runway. They were 
made. out of palm fronds laid upon a dough- 
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nut shaped frame. They were easy to identify 
in aerial photos, and as in the case of dummy 
aircraft, dummy craters were never used 
until there was no hope of using the run- 
way; and when they appeared, it was almost 


A Japanese airfield. 


safe to count the airdrome as abandoned. 

After destroying most of the aircraft in 
the area, it was often necessary also to 
neutralize the airdrome by craters to pro- 
tect an invasion or a friendly convoy route. 
This paid dividends as the runways were 
often so unserviceable by the time of the 
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landing that in some instances even our 
own engineers could not put them into first 
class shape. 

Runway targets were selected according 
to status obtained by photo interpretation, 


(U.S. AAF photo.) 


activity of aircraft and amount of facilities 
at the base. Often our photos were not up- 
to-date and it became necessary to send our 
strike planes to re-photograph the airdromes. 
This was also necessary in the case of dis- 
tant airdromes which F5’s (photo reconnais- 
sance planes) could not reach. The target 
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section kept a running account of aircraft 
and serviceability of the runway in a large 
book, plus a small board upon which the 
status was kept. If A-3 wanted to know 
airdrome status, the board with everything 
on it could be taken to the A-3 office. It 
saved many trips and many mistakes. 

The target size varied with the size of 
the serviceable portion of the runway and 
number of aircraft employed. 


Single plane strikes were often made on 
runways as secondary targets to shipping 
strikes. In these instances the target area 
was the entire serviceable portion and when 
no heavy antiaircraft fire was expected, runs 
were made at altitudes as low as 4000 feet 
and down the long axis of the target. 


Supply Areas 

The third priority target was supply areas. 
With the Jap supply lines out, supplies for 
their isolated bases came only in dribblets. 
This meant that each destructive strike 
against existing supplies lessened the enemy’s 
ability to wage war. Of primary importance 
was the supply of fuel for Jap aircraft. 
Although many runways were serviceable 
and they had aircraft, the lack of fuel cur- 
tailed operations. Fuel was generally hidden 
among the coconut trees, well camouflaged 
and hard to hit. Ground information sup- 
ported by photos were the only means of 
locating these supply points, B-24s and B-25s 
were used to destroy the supplies. Generally 
the only means of damage assessment was 
a bomb plot showing complete saturation of 
the area and a few fires. Confirmation of 
damage came from ground information. 


Personnel Areas 

Japanese personnel was the last priority 
target for heavy and medium bombers. The 
Japs were difficult to find and difficult to 
kill. Only in rare instances were personnel 
areas used as targets. In these cases, often 
the first three priority targets were de- 
Stroyed, and large concentrations of troops 
were known. Again ground information was 
the chief source of information both for 
finding and assessing damage to personnel. 


Strategic Bombardment 

Due to the locale of the Thirteenth Air 
Force operations, strategic targets were non- 
existent until Balikpapan, Borneo, with its 
oil refineries, came within range. This was 
the one and only strategic target attacked 
by our bombers. 

The importance of the target, as far as 
Jap shipping and aircraft fuel supply was 
concerned, made this a juicy plum. The tar- 
gets within the refinery were selected accord- 
ing to the established rules of what is neces- 
sary to knock out a refinery. Our force was 
small—two heavy bomb groups, later aug- 
mented by three heavy bomb groups from 
the Fifth Air Force—and it was known that 
only a few strikes could be made due to 
other commitments. The power plant of each 
of the five refineries was the primary target. 
They were located by photo interpreters and 
information was obtained from a Dutch liai- 
son officer who had been general manager 
of the Lube Oil Refinery at Balikpapan. 
Because of many fighters, intense and ac- 
curate antiaircraft fire and cloud cover at 
the target, strike photos were often limited. 
And because of the range, photo reconnais- 
sance was practically nonexistent. Damage 
assessment here was, however, made from 
strike photos. 

Initial information for the Balikpapan 
strikes was meager. Photos taken a month 
before the strikes were the only available 
coverage. On the first strike, fighters came 
off of a new strip seven miles northeast of 
Balikpapan that was unknown up to that 
time. The number of fighters to expect was 
an unknown factor as was an accurate count 
of antiaircraft guns. Although much prepa- 
ration of materials and plans was made, 
information was lacking. Much was learned, 
however, from the first strike that was used 
in subsequent strikes. 

Other strategic targets included the Ta- 
rakan Oil Refinery and storage tank area, 
and the Lutong Refinery on the West Coast 
of Borneo at Miri. An all out strike utilizing 
P-38s, B-25s and B-24s was made against 
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Tarakan. For this strike ample information 
was available because we were closer to the 
target than we had been when we started 
hitting Balikpapan, and photos were available. 

Lutong was a different story. This was 
one of the first “Zoot Missions” planned for 
the 868th Bomb Squadron (Snoopers). Single 
plane, low level attacks were made on four 


neo, were targets for small elements of heavy 
bombers, Usually they were attacked as sec- 
ondary targets to shipping searches. In some 
instances, such as the Kuching, Pontianak 
and Samarinda yards, they were primary 
targets for a group formation. Much damage 
was done to these yards and it led to the 
near extinction of small shipping. Although 


Aerial bombs strike Japanese freighter. (U.S. AAF photo.) 


consecutive days. Coming in ‘‘on the deck” 
to achieve surprise, strafing the area and 
dropping bombs in the refinery achieved the 
same results as one group could have done. 
The refinery was put out of commission and 
oil storage tanks were destroyed. 

Small ship building yards, mainly in Bor- 


the major ship building yards were well 
known and there was plenty of information 
on them, the isolated yards were found and 
destroyed by enterprising crews who found 
them, photographed them and then later hit 
them. Activity in these yards was measured 
by keeping close check by continuous photo- 
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graphy—strike photos being used in the ma- 
jority of cases. 
Ground Forces Targets 

There were generally two types of targets 
which can be included under this heading— 
those targets which were hit prior to an in- 
vasion and those targets hit in 
direct support of the ground 
forces after a landing. 

The pre-invasion of indirect 
support targets were generally 
of the softening-up type. Beach- 
heads and supply and personnel 
areas had to be saturated. 
Where there were heavy con- 
centrations of antiaircraft and 
coastal defense guns, these were 
primary targets, first to reduce 
the antiaircraft fire so later air 
srikes could operate at lower 
altitudes and with better ac- 
curacy; and second, because 
these guns could also be used 
against ground and water-borne 
targets. The supply and per- 
sonnel areas were well dug in 
and difficult to find by the time 
the date for an invasion was 
set. Photo interpretation and 
ground information played the 
most important role in the de- 
struction of these areas. The 
best example of what heavy 
bombardment can do to anti- 
aircraft and coastal defenses 
was Balikpapan. By systematic, 
precision bombing with sixty pound frag- 
mentation bombs and one thousand pound, 
general purpose bombs all guns were ren- 
dered ineffective. 

It is also a case in point for personnel and 
supply areas. They were eliminated also. 
Photo interpretation was so accurate that 
we knew at all times what guns were still 
operational and what supply and personel 
areas were still important to the enemy.In- 
variably, an invasion was preceded by beach 
bombing. This began at H-hour minus one, 
and continued until the landing craft were 
ready to come in. Its success can be measured 


= 





by the fact that in every case the landings 
were made with no, or only slight, opposition. 
The enemy was not encountered until after 
the beachhead had been established and 
supplies had been brought ashore. 

The post-invasion strikes were carried out 


An island airfield feels U.S. bombs. (U.S. AAF photo.) 


at the direction of the ground forces. Or- 
dinarily a message would be received twenty- 
four hours before the strike time giving the 
target, its dimensions, its composition, ground 
force lines, bombing line, type of bombs, 
number of antiaircraft to be used, location 
of Controller, axis of attack, time of attack, 
and means of identifying target which was 
usually by smoke shells. The targets were 
often changed to keep up with the ground 
troops either by radio, or when the forma- 
tion leader checked in with the Controller 
at the target. This caused some confusion 
because of briefings, but never interfered 
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with results obtained as the crews were 
thoroughly briefed in procedure, and change 
in target meant only finding the new ob- 
jective on a gridded 1:25,000 map of the 
area. The direct support of ground troops 
in this theater was difficult because of the 
terrain. Invariably the Japanese would dig 
in on the top of a hill and it was not only 
difficult to find the hill in a dense jungle 
but also difficult to cause great damage to 
such dug in positions. Another factor was 
the morale of the crews. They liked to see 
damage resulting from their bombing, but 
jungle prevents seeing such results. The 
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only method of determining results was 
ground forces information after they had 
taken the position. Morale was raised by 
messages from the Controller reporting a 
good job, or from ground force headquarters 
to the effect that the position was occupied 
a few minutes after the bombing with few 
or no casualties, and that they found many 
enemy dead. The bombing of Tarakan an 
Balikpapan was so accurate that the veteran 
Australian ground troops would not move 
back from their lines to give the bombers 
more than 200 yards safe area in which to 
bomb. 





We must start, I think with a correction of the tragic misunderstanding that 
a security policy is a war policy. War has been defined by a people who have 
thought a lot about it—the Germans. They have started most of the recent ones. 
The German soldier-philosopher Clausewitz described war as a special violent 
form of political action. Frederick of Prussia, who left Germany the belligerent 
legacy which has now destroyed her, viewed war as a device to enforce his will 
whether he was right or wrong. He held that with an invincible offensive military 
force he could win any political argument. That is the doctrine Hitler carried to 
the verge of complete success. It is the doctrine of Japan. It is a criminal doctrine, 
and like other forms of crime, it has cropped up again and again since man 
began to live with his neighbors in communities and nations. There has long 
been an effort to outlaw war for exactly the same reason that man has outlawed 
murder. But the law prohibiting murder does not of itself prevent murder. It 
must be enforced. The enforcing power, however, must be maintained on a strictly 
democratic basis. There must not be a large standing army subject to the behest 
of a group of schemers. The citizen-soldier is the guarantee against such a 


misuse of power. 


General of the Army George C. Marshall 
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Assault Operations Against Japanese Cave Positions 
MAJOR GENERAL RAPP BRUSH, United States Army 


drive down the Luzon Plain toward 
Manila met an elaborate system of defenses 
in the foothills of the Zambales Mountains 
to the west of Fort Stotsenburg. 

These foothills were found to be honey- 
combed with an elaborate defensive system 
consisting of caves, tunnels, automatic 
weapons positions, and fire ‘trenches. The 
caves probably were prepared for storage 
and troop bivouacs, but the enemy became 
expert in using them as firing positions for 
the troops defending the terrain features on 
which they had been constructed. These caves 
proved to be formidable obstacles to the 
advancing infantry and painstaking effort 
and ingenuity were required before they were 
neutralized and destroyed. 


B fie 40th Infantry Division in its 


Cave Construction 

In designing these positions the enemy 
displayed exceptional tactical ingenuity. 
Dominant terrain features were organized 
so that each prominent hill mass constituted 
a self-sustaining fortress provided with de- 
fenses in depth and mutually supporting 
fires. Both forward and reverse slopes were 
utilized and cave positions on the same level 
were connected by inner communication tun- 
nels. Work could be conducted on positions 
dug into the sheer, steep cliffs from cat- 
walks which were constructed along the face 
of the cliff. These cat-walks extended down 
the face of the cliff and connected other 
cat-walks on lower levels thereby provid- 
ing a means of movement from one level 
of caves to another (Figure 1). 

These cave positions were dug into the 
hill as deep as seventy feet. The communi- 
cation tunnels which extended laterally, con- 
necting caves of the same level, in many 
instances were so small that one would have 
to crawl to make use of them. Others were 
large enough to allow a normal size man to 
walk upright. Practically all caves were 
provided with dead end offsets which enabled 
the enemy to stay near the firing position 


at the mouth of the cave and yet have max- 
imum protection against projectiles enter- 
ing the position. Although some of the caves 
had nothing but camouflage nets and painted 
canvass over the opening, some were con- 
structed with an earth parapet to provide 
both camouflage and protection at the cave 
opening. 

In a few instances, supporting timbers were 
used to strengthen the caves but due to the 
high plasticity clay and the volcanic rock, 
additional supports were usually unnecessary. 
In all cases these positions were well camou- 
flaged by combining natural and artificial 
means. 


Reduction of these Positions 

A successful method of reducing these 
enemy cave positions was found by attacking 
them with an organization known as an As- 
sault Team. While the composition of these 
teams varied, in most cases they consisted 
of an eight man assault group and a six man 
covering group organized and equipped gen- 
erally as follows: 


Assa"lt Group Arms and Equipment 


Two-man Flame One flame thrower and refill. 


Thrower Team. 
Two-man Demolition 
Team. 


Crater charges, pick and 
shovel, forty feet of W-110 
wire, ‘electric eaps, friction 
tape, wire cutters, fifty feet 
of 4%” rope, and a 38. 

Submachine gun, twelve WP 
grenades. 


Four-man Close 
Support Team. 


Covering Group 
Four riflemen. Cal .30 M-1 rifle. 
Two BAR men. Browning Automatic Rifle. 

With movement canalized by the steep 
slopes and with the enemy in excellent ob- 
servation positions, the close approach to 
each position required careful reconnais- 
sance, extreme caution in movement making 
full use of available cover and concealment, 
and well coordinated supporting fires. 

A base of automatic fire was first es- 
tablished on commanding terrain held by 
friendly troops. Under this fire the assault 
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Figure 1. 


team made its approach toward the enemy 
position. When the assault team came into 
the danger area of the long range support- 
ing fires, a red panel was displayed as a 
signal to cease fire. At this time the cover- 
ing group of the assault team took the enemy 
positions under fire as the assault group 
continued to advance and maneuvered to 
a position from which to attack the target 
enemy cave (Figure 2). When the assault 
group was in range, WP grenades were 
thrown inside. Then covered by the resulting 
smoke and the close support team, armed 
with submachine guns, the flame thrower 
team advanced directly to the entrance of the 
cave and expended its entire load. Simul- 
taneously, the demolition team approached 
the position from above; a trench was dug 
approximately eighteen inches deep and 
wide enough to allow the insertion of a 
crater charge as near the center of the 
position as possible; the charge was then 
lowered into the trench. After being securely 


tamped and packed, W-110 wire was strung 
back to a covered position preparatory to 
detonating the charge. On a prearranged 
signal all members of the team within the 
danger area withdrew to a covered position 
and the charge was then detonated by the 
use of a battery BA-38. In ninety per cent 
of the cases the explosion successfully neu- 
tralized the position. Each adjacent cave 
position was approached one by one and nev- 
tralized in the above manner. 

In those instances where the location of 
the cave precluded demolition teams ap- 
proaching the top of the cave mouth, charges 
were placed in the entrance of the cave and 
along the cat-walk approaches. This method 
destroyed the cave entrance approached to 
the position. Thus, for the enemy to reoccupy 
such a cave they would first have to recon- 
struct a cat-walk up the steep slope and then 
evacuate the cave entrance. 

Use of Smoke.—WP grenades and shells 
were successfully employed to cover the ad- 
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vance of assault teams and materially as- 
sisted in driving the enemy from positions 
so that the covering riflemen could dispose 
of them. In addition smoke from grenades 
or shells penetrating the entrance of one 
cave would spread through the communica- 
tion tunnels and disclose other cave entrances 
which had been undetected. Smoke also 
served to display exactly which caves were 
interconnected. 

Cooperation with Direct Fire Weapons— 
M-7s, SP 105-mm How, 90-mm AA Guns, 
155-mm How, and TD 8” Guns.—Direct fire 
weapons were frequently used to support as- 
sault teams when the enemy cave was at a 
range too great for small arms. When this 
was true, direct fire weapons took the main 
positions under fire until the covering group 
could get within effective range. At that 
time the direct fire weapons ceased firing 
on the cave under assault and directed fire 
on flanking caves capable of interfering with 
the assault team. 


In some instances the rugged terrain 
made it necessary for the enemy caves to be 
neutralized by the use of direct fire weapons 
only. It must be stated, however, that such 
a method was only a partial answer to the 
problem since these weapons were found 
to be incapable of completely destroying 
such positions. By firing a smoke round into 
the caves and observing the extent of the 
inter-communication with adjacent caves, the 
power of several direct fire weapons could 
be brought to bear on all caves so connected, 
thus denying the enemy the use of any one 
cave for counter-fire. Although this method 
neutralized the enemy positions and allowed 
the advancing infantry to move forward, 
it in no way insured the destruction of all 
enemy personnel within the caves. Continued 
surveillance of these positions was required 


- with direct fire weapons standing by, to con- 


duct “Pistol Pete” missions against enemy 
personnel when they again showed them- 
selves at the mouth of the cave. Eventually 
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assault teams would reach the position by 
working through communicating tunnels or 
by creeping up cat-walks, sometimes from 
the reverse slopes, and the positions were 
then reduced in the manner explained above. 


Reoccupation of the Position by the Enemy 

In the early stages the Japanese would 
infiltrate through our lines and reoccupy 
cave positions which had already been neu- 
tralized, by digging out entrances and re- 
establishing weapons therein. This action on 
the part of the enemy was prevented by the 
complete destruction of these cave positions 
by engineer demolition crews. 


Engineer Demolition Teams 
When the enemy cave position was ac- 
cessible to heavy equipment, holes were 


drilled with compressors, using rock drills, 
in the cave roof and sides and dynamite 
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charges placed therein. The use of enemy 
aerial bombs in cave entrances or on the 
slopes of the hill directly above the entrance 
proved exceptionally successful in the com- 
plete destruction of these positions. However, 
in most instances the rugged terrain pre- 
cluded the use of heavy engineer equipment. 
Where positions were inaccessible, demolition 
crews handcarried composition “C” and 
pioneer equipment up the slopes to the cave 
entrances, destroyed the positions indi- 
vidually at any given level, and then pre- 
pared the cat-walks for destruction, with- 
drawing before detonating them. This method 
was slow and tedious and, in some instances, 
did not completely destroy the cave; it was 
successful however, in that the enemy was 
denied a means of approach to any given level 
of caves because of the destruction of the 
cat-walks. 





I fear that we expect too much of machines. We fail to realize two things: 
First, that the finest plane or tank or gun in the world is literally worthless 
without technicians trained as soldiers—hardened, seasoned, and highly disciplined 
to maintain and operate it; and second, that success in combat depends primarily 


upon the development of the trained combat team composed of all arms. 


This 


battle team is the most difficult, the the most complicated of all teams to create, 
because it must operate on unknown ground, in darkness as well as in daylight, 


midst incredible confusion, danger, hardship, and discouragement. 


It is a team 


of many parts, the decisive element of which remains the same little advertised, 
hard-bitten infantry soldier with his artillery support. 


General of the Army George C. Marshall 

















The United States General Staff, its Evolution: 
an Epitome 
MAJOR HENRY B. WEBB, Medical Administrative Corps 


ODERN armies are not dissimilar in 
many respects to modern business 
with its numerous central and branch offices. 
To run either effectively and efficiently re- 
quires the application of the science of or- 
ganization; further, the development of 
problems in the military establishment is 
neither more nor less remarkable than the 
development of similar problems in business. 
Both require and utilize a staff, as has been 
shown by Brigadier General Pence and 
Lieutenant Colonel Brownell in their review 
entitled “Types of Staff Organization Found 
in the United States Military Forces.’* The 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual of the United 
States Army defines the staff in these words: 
“The staff of a unit consists of the officers 
who assist the Commander in his exercise of 
command.” 

It may not always be possible, in studying 
the historical evolution of the staff, to dis- 
tinguish between general staff development 
and General Staff. “Although an understand- 
ing of the basic meaning of General Staff 
is not particularly involved,” it will be re- 
called that “two types of staffs, one composed 
of the group of officers who formulate the 
plans for the nation’s military policy, and 
another group consisting of those who 
function as the assistants, or staff of field 
commanders,” are common to military forces. 


It is the purpose of this discussion to 
epitomize the evolution of the General Staff, 
United States Army, and not the develop- 
ment of general‘staff history. It will, how- 
ever, be realized that the staff system, gen- 
erally, and the General Staff in evidence 
today, are the products of evolution and re- 
evolution of aeons of written and unwritten 
military history, some of which may well 
be conjectural. 

On 15 June 1775 the Continental Congress 
elected George Washington “to command all 
the Continental forces, raised or to be raised, 


* MILITARY REVIEW, October 1945. 





for the defense of American liberty.” On 16 
June the Congress came forward with leg- 
islation providing for an adjutant gen- 
eral, quartermaster general, paymaster gen- 
eral, commissary general of stores and pro- 
visions, commissary general of musters, and 
a chief of engineers. 

On 17 June 1775, Brigadier General Ho- 
ratio Gates assumed office as adjuntant gen- 
eral; on the same date Colonel Richard 
Gridley assumed office as chief engineer; on 
27 July James Warren assumed office as 
paymaster general; on 11 August Stephen 
Moyan assumed office as commissary of 
musters; on 14 August Major General 
Thomas Mifflin assumed office as quarter- 
master general; and on 17 August Ezekiel 
Cheever assumed office as commissary of 
artillery stores. Dr. Benjamin Church as- 
sumed office as director general and chief 
physician of the Medical Department on 27 
July, and on 29 July Lieutenant Colonel 
William Tudor was appointed as judge 
advocate general. There were other appoint- 
ments as staff officers from time to time 
during the ensuing few years, and it should 
be noted that the Act of 16 June 1775 es- 
tablished only a basis for a staff organi- 
zation, the pattern which followed closely 
upon the British staff system of the time. 
There is scant evidence in the record that 
the nucleus of a staff brought into being at 
this time functioned as a staff. 

On 13 June 1776 the Congress created an- 
other agency to aid in the administration 
and prosecution of the war—the Board of 
War—the forerunner of our .present War 
Department. “Although the foundation of 
the War Board was of historic importance 
in the eventual evolution of the General Staff, 
it was of little immediate value to Washing- 
ton, as there is no indication that it materi- 
ally relieved him of administrative matters.” 

This, and other manifest wants, led to 
the creation in July 1777 of the office of 
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inspector general, although the first two 
incumbents, Colonel Mattin de la Balme and 
Major General du Coudray, held office under 
the titles of inspector general of cavalry and 
inspector general of ordnance and military 
stores, respectively. On 5 May 1778, Baron 
Frederick von Steuben was appointed as 
inspector general following the unfortunate 
tenure of Major General Conway. Baron von 
Steuben, a product of the staff system de- 
veloped by Frederick the Great and the Prus- 
sian military educational school was, there- 
fore, the first trained staff officer of the 
embryo United States Staff. So thorough 
were the staff doctrines and duties of von 
Steuben as enunciated in his “Estimates of 
the Situation,” that one military biographer 
suggested the composition of Washington’s 
Staff, in modern terminology, might read: 

Chief of the General Staff: Major Gen- 
eva! Baron von Steuben 

Asst. Chief of Staff, G-1, Personnel: Major 
General Baron von Steuben 


Asst. Chief of Staff, G-2, Intelligence: 


Major General Baron von Steuben 

Asst. Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations: 
Major General Baron von Steuben 

Asst. Chief of Staff, G-4, Supply: Major 
General Baron von Steuben. 


Naturally enough, the existing staff des- 
ignations saw many changes, though many 
valuable suggestions for a more competent 
and efficient staff fell upon fallow ground. 
Without doubt such conditions were the basis 
in fact for Washington’s statement that 
“the appointment of general officers is im- 
portant, but those of the general staff all- 
important.” 

In 1809 William Duane published a com- 
pilation in “The American Military Library” 
of prevailing military doctrine, including 
the latest in staff doctrine of the Armies 
of Napoleon. However, there is little to in- 
dicate that the military minds took advan- 
tage of this work. Thus we entered the War 
of 1812 with little and inefficient staff func- 
tioning. Nor did this condition improve in 
subsequent years; for in 1836 the regulations 
vaguely defined the staff in these terms: 


“The General Staff comprises all the officers 
concerned in regulating the details of the 
service and furnishing the army with the 
means necessary for its subsistence, confort, 
mobility and action.” 

Nor had we profited when in 1855 Jeffer- 
son Davis, then secretary of war, appointed 
a commission of three officers including 
George B. McClellan, later Commander of 
the Army of the Potomac, to study Prussian 
staff methods being used in the Crimea. In 
the voluminous report published by the com- 
mission in 1861, no mention was made of the 
Prussian staff. Army regulations of 1861 
provided a staff organization essentially the 
same as previous staff organization and doc- 
trine. Paradoxically, McClellan as Com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, declared 
that “one of the greatest defects of our 
military system is the lack of a thoroughly 
instructed Staff Corps, from which should 
be furnished chief of staff for armies, army 
corps, and divisions, adjutant general, and 
aides-de-camp and recruiting officers. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty that I encoun- 
tered in the work of creating the Army of the 
Potomac arose from the scarcity of thoroughly 
instructed staff officers, and I must frankly 
state that every day I myself felt the dis- 
advantages under which I personally labored 
from the want of that thorough theoretical 
and practical education received by the officers 
of the German General Staff.” 

Inspired in the main by the writings of 
Jomini, Napoleon’s chief of staff, General T. 
M. Vincent, assistant adjutant general in 
1870, published a treatise “A Plea for the 
Staff of the Army of the United States.” This 
plea also fell upon fallow ground, and we 
entered the war with Spain with no adequate 
staff organization or doctrine. General Drum 
in his work on “The Evolution of the General 
Staff” reflected that “the situation may be 
better pictured by the statement of the then 
commissary general to the effect that his office 
was running perfectly until the war disrupted 
and disorganized it.” 

With the assumption of the office of Sec- 
retary of War in 1899 by Elihu Root, the 
foundations of our modern staff organizations 
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were laid. General Order 155, dated 27 No- 
vember 1901, established what is now the 
Command and Staff College, and Section 7 of 
that order established the Army War College. 
On 14 February 1902 a bill was presented to 
Congress calling for the creation of a General 
Staff, and on 14 February 1903 the bill be- 
came law. It is noteworthy that the duties 
prescribed for the General Staff were very 
similar to those of the German General Staff 
as enunciated by Schellendorff in his “Duties 
of the General Staff.” 

But it is not sufficient to pass legislation 
creating a General Staff. The significance and 
functioning of a staff is dependent upon 
persons who understand the concept of the 
staff and enable it to function. 

The first effective incumbent as Chief of 
Staff (1906-10) was Major General J. Frank- 
lin Bell, who gave close attention to the broad 
problems of military policy requiring remedial 
action. This policy was later fostered by 
Henry L. Stimson when he assumed office 
in 1911 as Secretary of War. 

Although a General Staff in a modern sense 
was a reality, its existence and force of action 
were questioned in 1916 by Brigadier Gen- 
eral E. H. Crowder, Judge Advocate General, 
in an opinion regarding the authority of the 
Chief of Staff. The opinion of General 
Crowder was set aside by the Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker, in his statement that 
“the policy of the War Department, there- 
fore, will remain as heretofore: The Chief 
of Staff in the name of the Secretary of 
War, will coordinate and supervise the va- 
rious bureaus, officers and departments of 
the War Department; he will advise the Sec- 
retary of War; he will inform himself in 
as great detail a’ in his judgment seems 
necessary to qualify him adequately to advise 
the Secretary of War. Should any regula- 
tions or orders be necessary to place the 
determination herein made in proper form, 
the Chief of the General Staff will prepare 
them for my signature.” 

During World War I General John J. 
Pershing detailed officers to study the staff 
systems of the British and French Armies. 
Naturally, therefore, our staff system dur- 


ing and after the war contained innovations 
of the British and French Staffs. During the 
war there was some controversy as to who 
was the highest authority, the chief of staff 
or the general in the field (General Persh- 
ing). As an aftermath of the differences of 
viewpoint, and the result of our experience 
in the war, it was to be expected that changes 
in the General Staff as a whole were forth- 
ecming in the form of War Department Or- 
ders and the National Defense Act of 1920, 
and, later, the recommendation of the Har- 
bord Board in establishing the sections of 
the General Staff. 

After the war, army reorganization came 
to the fore. The Chief of Staff favored a 
more rigid control by the General Staff of 
te entire military establishment. The pro- 
pesal became law in the National Defense 
Act of June 1920, which affirmed that “the 
duties of the War Department General Staff 
s-all be to prepare plans for national de- 
fense and the use of the military forces for 
the purpose, both separately and in conjunc- 
tion with the naval forces, and for the mo- 
bilization of the manhood of the nation and 
its material resources in an emergency, to 
investigate and report upon all questions 
affecting the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States, and its state of preparation 
fer a military operation; and to render 
professional aid and assistance to the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief of Staff... 

“Hereafter, members of the General Staff 
shall be confined strictly to the discharge 
of duties of the general nature of these 
specified for them in this section... and they 
stall not be permitted to assume or engage 
in work of an administrative nature that 
rertains to established bureaus or offices of 
the War Department... . 

“Further...the Assistant Secretary of 
War, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, shall be charged with supervision of the 
procurement of all military supplies and 
other business of the War Department per- 
taining thereto and the assurance of ade- 
quate provision for the mobilization of ma- 
terial and industrial organization essential 
to wartime needs.” 
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Three important functions were thereby 
made clear: (1) the original concept of the 
General Staff was reasserted; (2) its plan- 
ning functions emphasized; and, (3) it was 
barred from routine administrative func- 
tions and duties. 

General Douglas MacArthur, who as- 
sumed office as Chief of Staff 21 November 
1930, introduced a program of modernization 
and mechanization. 

Current directives setting forth the or- 
ganization and general duties of the Gen- 
eral Staff are covered in Army Regulations 
10-15, under which “The Chief of Staff is 
the Executive through whom the President 
of the United States, as Commander in Chief, 
exercises his functions in relation to stra- 
tegy, tactics, and operations . . . and is the 
immediate adviser of the Secretary of War 
and is charged by him with the planning, 
development, and execution of the military 
program ...in which... he exercises gen- 
eral supervision over the Army of the United 
States and the Military Establishment neces- 
sary thereto. 

“... The Deputy Chief of Staff assists... 
by taking action on all matters generally 
delegated to him by the Chief of Staff and 
by exercising supervision over the various 
divisions of the War Department General 
Staff and the three principal Commands— 
and determines questions of organization and 
administrative procedures for the War De- 
partment and the Army. 

“, .. The War Department General Staff, 
under the direction of the Chief of Staff, 
plans and coordinates the development of the 
Army and assists the Chief of Staff in the 
direction of field operations of the Army of 
the United States. It is especially charged 
with providing such broad basic plans and 
policies as will enable the Commanding Gen- 
erals of the Army Ground Forces, Army Air 
Forces, Services of Supply, Defense Com- 
mands, Task Forces, and Theaters of Op- 
eration to prepare and execute detailed 
programs. The War Department General 
Staff supervises the execution of these de- 
tailed programs. In so doing, it does not 
engage in administrative duties or in op- 


erations for the performance of which an 
agency exists, 

The General Staff with troops in its or- 
ganization and distribution of duties is 
modeled after the organization pattern of 
the War Department General Staff. 

War Department General Staff Divisions 
are currently established as: 

Personnel 

Military Intelligence 
Organization and Training 
Supply 

Operations 

As educational media for the training of 
General Staff Corps personnel, the Army to- 
day looks to the several Service Schools, the 
Command and Staff College, the Army War 
College and newly created (1942) Army 
and Navy Staff College, and to civilian in- 
stitutions. 

The doctrine of completed staff work 
should be a doctrine of every staff, however 
small, and of every office of the Military Es- 
tablishment, however small. 

Completed staff work should be envisioned 
by all concerned as the study of a given 
problem, and the presentation of the solu- 
tion thereof in such a manner as to require 
only approval or disapproval on the part 
of the commander concerned. It is the man- 
ifest duty of the staff officer to work out 
the details, regardless of their perplexity 
or irksomeness. This is not to infer that 
consultation with other staff personnel is 
not in order—it is. 

The execution of completed staff work dic- 
tates that the staff officer know his job and es- 
pecially that he anticipate, in advance, the 
requirements of the job. Further, it is the 
staff officers’ job to advise, not ask ques- 
tions. Writing a letter or promulgating a 
policy constitutes complete staff work only 
when the chief of staff concerned has only 
to give his approval or disapproval. Nor does 
this doctrine preclude the preparation of 
rough drafts; however, such a draft should 
be complete in the presentation of the idea. 

Completed staff work results in more work 
for the staff officers, but more time for the 
chief of staff to devote to broad policy. 























Japanese Infantry Tactics 
(Condensed from Official Reports) 
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APANESE infantry tactics in any fight- 
ing on the mainland of Asia can, of 
course, be expected to conform basically 

to the same pattern employed elsewhere, but 
the particular applications of doctrine to situ- 


C. BROOKHART, Infantry 
and Staff College 


nese island tactics to-continental conditions. 
In Burma, for instance, the. Japanese had 
room for maneuver, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of the vast jungle areas; and, while 
conditions in Burma differ from those in 





Japanese infantrymen 


ations, for example, in China, Manchuria, 
and Korea, would naturally differ somewhat 
from methods used in the island warfare of 
the Pacific. Room for maneuver, as compared 
to the cramped spaces of the islands, is in 
itself so influential a factor as to justify 
care in the mental transplantation of Japa- 


advancing in China. 


China, there is, nonetheless, a better oppor- 
tunity to forecast Japanese methods on the 
Burma basis than on conclusions drawn from 
island fighting. 

The Japanese infantry on the Asiatic main- 
land may be said to have evinced a decided 
preference for movement in the forms of 
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infiltration and encirclement. This tendency 
to maneuver is a historic characteristic, but 
of course is not to be taken as an indication 
of any hesitation on the part of the Japa- 
nese to utilize outright penetration under 
acceptable conditions. And this is true not- 
withstanding the fact that the Japanese in- 
fantry was not able to expect as much sup- 
port from its own aircraft, artillery, and 
other auxiliaries as was customarily af- 
forded our infantry in its campaigns in 
Africa and Europe. 


Fundamental Considerations 


The fundamental theme running through 
the entire work of the Japanese infantry 
was reliance upon the individual, just as 
reliance upon the infantry was the main 
theme of Japanese land tactics at large. 
There should be no assumption, of course, 
that the Japanese military mind was in- 
capabie of adjusting itse!f to new conditions; 
but it happens that the Japanese Army did 
not have, and has never had, the matériel 
to justify any other basic doctrine. The suc- 
cess of Japanese arms was, therefore, rightly 
attributable to the fighting qualities of the 
individual soldier, and the resulting tactical 
system was the outcome of individual and 
small-group training rather than mass-ma- 
neuver practices. The responsible Japanese 
militarists were well aware of this fact. More- 
over, the Japanese Army lacked the transport 
to provide for such power of maneuver. 

The tenacity of the individual and of the 
small group was the Japanese’s strongest 
suit. This was so much the case that the 
bull-dog determination to carry out a mis- 
sion, even if it resulted in annihilation, often 
gave an erroneous impression af Japanese 
strength. This factor is said to have fre- 
quently enabled small forces to overcome large 
ones, because Japanese units imbued with 
this spirit did not become ineffective until 
nearly all their individuals were casualties. 
Such capacity to drive on despite losses was 
characteristic of officers and men, all being 
so well indoctrinated that they generally 
continued on the mission until it was com- 
pleted, regardless of cost. The fighting in 


Leyte illustrated this tenacity, and the cam- 
paign on Luzon was featured by numerous 
suicides of Japanese wounded, who were or- 
dered to kill themselves. The total numbers 
involved were reported in our newspapers 
as in excess of some 80,000. Discipline, lack 
of imagination, and fatalism are among the 
characteristics impelling the Japanese for- 
ward or keeping him in place, despite losses. 

Any reliable professional estimate of the 
Japanese soldier must record, as to his mo- 
rale, that he had a fanatical and fearless 
conception of death on the battlefield. It was 
primarily this feeling of personal honor in 
death which caused him to be aggressive in 
battle, and to perform almost unbelievable 
individual feats. However, it can by no means 
ke said truthfully that he was super-human. 
In many cases, imminent death caused him 
to panic. He was just as subject to hunger 
and disease’as his enemy. Physically, he 
was only another soldier, sometimes well- 
trained, sometimes not. It is training—in- 
cluding his lifetime indoctrination—that en- 
abled him to perform his prodigious feats 
of arms. Where this training was relatively 
deficient, the results were easily apparent. 
As a human being, he exhibited pronounced 
traits of low development. Mentally and spir- 
itually, he sometimes conducted himself in 
a very inhuman manner. Moreover, he was 
subject to the usual physical limitations. 
Although he often continued to fight, even 
with a club after his arms and equipment 
were gone, he was only an effective fighter 
when he was well equipped with supplies, 
arms, and ammunition. 


Weapons 

The Japanese infantry encountered in Bur- 
ma, was well armed. The weapons were well 
suited to the tactical requirements. There 
was nothing particularly new or remarkable 
about the infantry weapons, the equipment 
being technically remarkable only for the 
number of features copied frem weapons of 
other countries. However, the soldiers were 
well trained in the use of arms, so as to 


obtain maximum effectiveness in combat. 
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Thoroughness and precision were the fac- 
tors most evident in such training. 

The weapons of the Japanese infantryman 
varied with the circumstances under which 
he fought. Generally, he was armed with a 
rifle and two grenades, Cases are on record 
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rifle, grenade discharger, or a light machine 

gun and as many hand grenades as he could 

carry, two being usually fastened to his belt. 
Elementary Tactics 


Much the same may be said of Japanese 
tactics. Characterized by simplicity and brevi- 


» Japanese troops prepare to assault a pillbox. 


where, fighting at close quarters, he was 
armed with only a bag of grenades, with 
the apparent intention of emptying them into 
Allied prepared positions if he ever reached 
them. Others rushed forward with only ex- 
plosive charges of various types. Apart from 
these “death or glory boys,” who grew more 
numerous as the battle progressed, and des- 
peration increased, the Japanese infantryman 
in an attack was generally armed with a 


ty the infantry tactical system suggests that 
battle, wherever possible, was reduced to a 
drill. The absence of detail was notable and 
in marked contrast to the extravagance 
found in Japanese reports, This is more sig- 
nificant, therefore, of a deliberate effort to 
simplify orders. Japanese orders seldom made 
references to frontages, zones of responsi- 
bility, dividing lines, and similar detail given 
in U.S. Army operations orders. Japanese 
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operation orders usually took the following 
forms: 


Ses |) ee and 15 men will, on the 
night of , capture the airfield south- 
, and annihilate the enemy 

in the vicinity.” 

Battalion will occupy the high 
ground south of , and annihilate the 
enemy in the vicinity.” 

In fact, this established trend, together 
with the other indirect evidence of doctrine 
and action, justifies the conclusion that tac- 
tics were an art to the Japanese militarist. 
Decisions were sought by the application of 
skill rather than fire power or other forms 
of force alone. Training and the delegation 
to subordinates of the initiative for inde- 
pendent action are the factors which make 
Japanese tactics seem so simple. 


The formulation of the plan for the exe- 
cution of the order was the responsibility 
of the designated commander. His operation 
orders were almost invariably expressed in 
most general terms, dealing with objectives, 
supporting arms, location of headquarters, 
and the like, but scarcely ever enlarging on 
the method to be employed. Oral instrictions 
regarding details of the plan were undoubt- 
edly issued to officers, but further informa- 
tion on this point is lacking. However, there 
are indications which bear significantly on 
this matter. Instructions as issued by a cer- 
tain Japanese Chief of Staff to unit com- 
manders might be cited. They do not con- 
stitute an operation order; rather, they are 
specific instructions as to procedure, most 
of them being broad generalities, covered 
by fundamental doctrine. For example, they 
may direct that ‘a detailed reconnaissance 
of enemy positions be made to discover 
the enemy strength and dispositions,” but 
would not say how. When the enemy’s “fire 
power and fighting strength have been as- 
sessed, the strength of his individual con- 
centrations of infantry, artillery, engineers, 
and armor, should be calculated. The time 
for attack can then be fixed.” “Objectives 
having been selected, all possible preparations 
for the attack will be made.” “The enemy 


position will be captured by an efficient com- 
bination and concentration of all arms.” 
Why this recitation “out.of the book” was 
deemed necessary is not known. It is known 
that the commander sometimes had models 
made so that small units could be instructed 
in the procedure of the attack. Also, he gave 
instructions to cover action in event of fail- 
ure. This is decidedly unusual, as the Japa- 
nese rarely contemplated failure (at least, 
in writing), and seldom withdrawal. In fact 
it was obvious in one important instance in 
1944, that the course to adopt, in the event 
of operations not going according to plan, 
had not been considered by higher author- 
ity, who were, in that case, at a loss as to 
what to do. It may be that this and similar 
experiences led to the adoption of special 
measures. The conclusion justified here is 
that Japanese military mentality has shown 
itself capable of adjustment to such conditions. 


Individual Protective Measures 


The Japanese were well trained in the ef- 
fective use of concealment and camouflage. 
He used camouflage on his person and on 
his weapons, emplacements, installations, and 
vehicles of all kinds, Prior to initial attacks, 
in operations of considerable scale, no Japa- 
nese troop movements were seen by daylight | 
until a few days prior to the offensive. Then 
air patrols reported small parties of mules, | 
bullock carts, and motor vehicles on the roads. 
Very little new road and rail construction 
was observed, and very few men were visible 
from the air in the forward area. Despite 
this, the Japanese concentrated their whole 
force in the forward area immediately before 
the attack. Movement was made by night, and 
the day spent under cover. 


The Japanese were expert at concealment | 
and holding their fire. Carefully laid and | 
cunning ruses were necessary to draw fire | 
and gain an accurate picture of their dis- | 
positions. In a flight over the Japanese posi- } 
tion one observer found that he could see 
nothing of the Japanese—not a tent, not a | 
sampan, not a vehicle, not a human being. 
This ability to conceal men and material 
from air observation was remarkable. 
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Scouting and Patrolling 


The Japanese were cagey operators any- 
where—in the jungle, on the mountains, or 
on the plains, and his enemy had to be con- 
stantly on the alert to outsmart him. Careless- 
ness meant casualties. Sometimes the Japa- 
nese would follow a patrol for long distances, 


objectives such as sabotage of telephone lines 
and demolition of aircraft. Favorite targets 
were artillery pieces and motor vehicles. The 
objects of these attacks were predetermined 
with care. Effort was concentrated on items 
that could have an important bearing on 
the course of the battle, but the patrols and 


% 


A typical Japanese dugout. (Signal Corps photo.) 


then set an ambush in case the patrol came 
out again on the same route where it went 
in, They employed various types of ambushes 
and ruses with various degrees of success. 
The Japanese have made great use of combat 
® Patrols to infiltrate behind Allied lines and 
destroy critical items of equipment and arma- 
ment. These matériel raiding parties had 


raiding parties scrupulously avoided willful 
destruction of any items which they believed 
they could capture and put to their own use. 


Attack 
In the attack, the Japanese infantryman 


made a detailed preliminary reconnaissance. 
He watched defensive movements from well- 
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concealed OP’s. He patrolled, by day and 
night, to draw fire and disclose the defender’s 
positions, He used local personnel to obtain 
information. 

He attacked more frequently by night than 
by day. He usually attacked from several di- 
rections. His approach was silent and well 
concealed. He employed mortars and artillery 
for “softening up” and for covering fire, ex- 
cept in surprise attacks. He preferred to 
attack positions which were less well mutu- 
ally supported from adjacent areas. He often 
chose the most difficult approach if he thereby 
got better concealment and more chance of 
surprise. His objective was usually the high 
ground. 

The Allied practice of siting positions for 
all-around defense largely nullified the Japa- 
nese advantage of attack from the flank or 
rear. In several cases, when the defenders 
did not react to the threat of a force behind 
them, the Japanese were provoked into 
making expensive frontal assaults. Deter- 
mined all-around defense seemed to leave 


the Japanese at a loss as to how to deal 
with it. 


Defense 


The superior defense of Japanese small 
units, in terms of the all-inclusive elements 
of skill and tenacity, is thought to have con- 
tributed more to combat effectiveness than 
all other tactics combined. The strength of 
the Japanese defense depended upon a ‘pro- 
found knowledge and clever use of the ter- 
rain, the maximum effectiveness of available 
weapons, and a will to fight to the death. The 
important contributing factors included well- 
sited and concealed foxholes, slit trenches, 
crawl trenches, and bunkers on commanding 
ground, with the principal defenses on re- 
verse slopes as well as on forward slopes. 
Machine guns added to the strength of the 
Japanese’s defense by firing on fixed lines 
just in front of, or across his forward or 
rear defense lines, Defensive mortar and 
artillery fire was brought down on positions 
if penetrated. Immediate counterattack was 
launched against any penetration of his 
defenses. 

In preference to employment of an out- 


post line in front of his defensive positions, 
the Japanese appeared to prefer to prepare 
a position for defense and to fight within 
it to defend it, He preferred to post sentries 
day and night within the defended locality. 
He frequently employed a light sniper screen 
to disrupt an attack known to be imminent. 
The primary role of the snipers was to pick 
off the officers rather than to shoot indis- 
criminately at any enemy within range. 

Defensive positions were usually sited on 
commanding ground. The main position was 
typically on the reverse slopes, with covering 
OP’s and patrols on the summit and on 
forward slopes initially. Given time, the Japa- 
nese constructed a very powerful defensive 
position. 

In villages he immediately dug himself | 
in, making use not only of buildings, but} 
of trees, or thick clumps of vegetation of | 
any kind. This practice proved an effective 
obstacle to attacking tanks. The Japanese 
skill in cave and cliff defense has been well 
illustrated on many occasions. 

Machine guns, battalion guns, and light 
regimental artillery were used well forward 
and with great skill. Artillery frequently em- 
ployed fire by direct laying. Mortars were 
employed well forward. Grenade discharges 
were well utilized, but did not always cause 
a great number of casualties. The standard 
practice was to withhold all fire until a good 
target presented itself and then bring down 
intense fire, though tension caused an if- 
creasing tendency to reply to our “jitter 
parties” or small reconnaissance patrols. 


Combat Engineers 


Japanese combat engineers were typically 
employed in such close conjunction with the 
infantry that tactical engineer matters be 
came, in effect, a department of their infantry 
tactics. Customary engineer use was highly 
decentralized by attachment to small combat 
teams, infantry battalions, companies, and 
even lower units. The primary mission of 
such engineers was to facilitate the move 
ment of their own troops and impede the 
enemy’s. They constructed bridges and simi- 
lar works, executed demolitions, laid mines 
and put in antitank obstacles, removed mines 





mines 
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and obstacles or provided passages through 
them or over them, constructed defensive 
posts, acted as infantry where necessary, and 
provided other engineer services such as map 
and water supply. In the main, they used 
hand tools and equipment, and employed 
local labor. 

A typical engineer mission in attack was 
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Engineers provided the means for initial 
river crossings, using some standard equip- 
ment, but relied in the main on expedients. 
They were outstanding in improvisation and 
the use of bamboo, standing timber, and 
other locally occurring materials, particu- 
larly for rafts and bridges. 

Road work was done wherever possible by 


Japanese self-propelled 75-mm gun. (Signal Corps photo.) 


the use of bangalore torpedoes. In defense, 
the primary work was with the more elabo- 
rate obstacles. The infantry placed most booby 
traps and anti-personnel obstacles near its 
own positions, and in some cases laid anti- 
tank mines and constructed lesser road-blocks. 
In defense, engineers were frequently em- 
ployed as infantry. 


the use of coolies to the maximum extent, 
under engineer supervision. 


Tanks 
Japanese tank employment against the 
Western Allies in Asia mainly occurred in 
the Burma area, where jungle conditions 
imposed restrictions to be borne in mind in 
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this connection. In one operation of consider- 
able importance, a single tank regiment ap- 
peared. It had four tank companies and one 
of armored cars. It would appear that there 
were three medium companies and one light, 
each of sixteen tanks, each company having 
four platoons of three tanks each, and four 
tanks in Company Headquarters. Types in- 
cluded the tankette with and without the 
37-mm gun, a light type, and a medium tank 
with a 47-mm gun. The armor was very light. 
Limitations of ground and weather also re- 
stricted the use of tanks. 

Tank employment for reconnaissance oc- 
curred in a few instances. On various oc- 
casions, however, tanks approached by night. 
Sometimes tanks were used in support of 
infantry attacks on defended perimeters, In 
the majority of cases, the attack was launch- 
ed at night; once it came in at dusk under 
cover of a smoke screen. The maximum 
numbers of tanks so employed in such an 
attack was ten. Tanks were used to attack 
road-blocks at night. Japanese tanks held 
their fire until almost at point-blank range. 
Offensive tank employment was in small 
numbers, almost always along roads, usually 
with infantry, and never for exploitation. 

Defensively, Japanese tanks were used to 
stiffen positions in villages. In scme instances, 
tanks were dug in. Tanks added their fire 
power to a light infantry screen in with- 
drawal, and were often sacrificed in order 
to break contact. It is clear that such tanks 
were not intended to act as a mobile reserve 
for counterattack, and that their role was 
primarily static. In effect, they formed strong- 
points in the defensive layout. They were 
seldom used for counterattack within a de- 
fended perimeter. They were used sparingly 
as escort for motor-transport convoys. 

Japanese tanks lacked equipment to facili- 
tate passing obstacles. Experience does not 
suggest that they had a particularly good 
mud performance, and they appeared to get 
“bellied” easily. Otherwise their cross-country 
performance appeared to be good. The Japa- 
nese seemed to possess no special recovery 
vehicle. Each tank platoon appeared to have 
a radio, but communication within the platoon 
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was by flag. All maintenance appeared to 
be done by tanks crews, except that the 
presence of a welding truck was occasionally 
reported. 

Primary targets for tanks were infantry 
bunkers and wire; secondary targets were 
tanks and antitank guns. Ranges were 
usually 100 yards, or less. All tanks carried 
a higher percentage of HE than of AP. 
Tanks also had a standard smoke producer 
and smoke candles, but there were no known 
instances of production of smoke by tanks 
themselves, 

In the Burma operations of 1944, the Japa- 
nese tanks were of about March 1942 manv- 
facture. At that time, Japanese views on 
tank design and tank warfare were founded 
largely on experiences in China, The Chinese | 
terrain had been relatively open, and the | 
Chinese troops deficient in antitank guns, so 
that speed, rather than protection or arma- 
ment, was the most important consideration. 
No Japanese tank captured in Burma in 1944 
had armor in excess of 25-mm. 

Employment of tanks was, in general, hesi- 
tant and ineffectual, incurring losses out of 
all proportion to results. These facts were 
realized by the Japanese, for he appreciated 
that his tanks were insufficiently armored. 
He consistently shrank from employing the 
maximum number of tanks which the ground 
permitted, and from giving close support to 
infantry in daylight when there was any 
danger of antitank guns or Allied tanks be- 
ing encountered. 


Antitank Defense 


Allied tanks surprised the Japanese, on 
occasion, by their mere presence, but more 
especially by their hill-climbing ability, and 
their effectiveness in various roles; blasting 
enemy bunkers, giving close support to in- 
fantry over terrain previously considered 
more or less unsuitable for tanks, operating 
as armored columns in clearing roads, per- 
forming a variety of tasks such as rear-guard 
actions in withdrawals, defense in box peti- 
meters, and by inflicting heavy casualties on 
the Japanese and lessening our own infantry 
casualties. 
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The Japanese reacted in various ways. 
For instance, they brought into action a 
37-mm antitank gun, but it was so ineffective 
that it was virtually given up except to snipe 
at tank commander’s heads. Subsequently, 
they used the 47-mm antitank gun, a very 
effective weapon against the medium tank. 
They also made use of HE and AP shell 
from their standard 75-mm gun. As the cam- 
paign progressed they made increasing use 
of antitank land mines. Their magnetic mine 
was partially countered by placing wire net- 
ting at a distance over the horizontal sur- 
faces of tanks. They also prepared antitank 
ditches, and made use of natural obstacles, 
linking them by ditches. 


Allied tank casualties were incurred, dur- 
ing the later stages, from the Japanese in- 
fantry guns (70-mm and 75-mm), artillery, 
mortars, 47-mm antitank gun (mounted in 
medium tanks), hollow-charge rifle grenades, 
magnetic mines, molotov cocktails, and land 
mines with sympathetic charges, 


Antitank-gun employment was good. Po- 
sitions were well forward and well camou- 
flaged. They were generally sited to fire from 
the flanks on the approaches. Cleared fields 
of fire were small to contribute to conceal- 
ment and surprise. Fire discipline was good. 
Fire was opened at ranges as short as fifty 
yards; in one case, at ten yards. Guns covered 
road-blocks, mine fields, other tank obstacles 
and defensive positions. There was not much 
indication of siting for mutual support, but 
this was to be expected. 

Gunnery was accurate, though the aim 
was usually low, at sides, rear, and tracks. 
Aggressive effort was made to destroy crip- 
pled tanks by closeycombat. Flanking and 
encircling attacks seemed to be encouraged. 
Guns were sometimes installed in positions 
which appeared almost inaccessible. Thorough 
Preparations were characteristic of Japanese 
antitank tactics. 


Japanese infantry guns did not, for the 
most part, inflict serious damage on Allied 
tanks in spite of frequent hits and occasional 
Penetrations. The muzzle velocity was too 
low. Gunners proved susceptible to Allied 


infantry attacks, and several guns were cap- 
tured intact. The Japanese were nervous 
about Allied counterbattery, and tended to 
fire from sight defilade for about fifteen min- 
utes, then withdraw the gun, and go into 
another position. Their light and medium ar- 
tillery was brought down on Allied tanks 
wherever possible, and was generally effective. 

The hollow-charge rifle grenade and special 
rifle discharger cup were issued on a re- 
stricted basis (not more than six per infantry 
regiment) and caused some damage at ranges 
as short as fifteen yards, but penetration 
was limited, splash nonexistent or not ex- 
tensive, and interior fires very rare. 

Mortars scored direct hits on Allied tanks, 
and near misses did damage to bogies. Small- 
arms fire effect generally was limited to 
personnel casualties when tanks were pro- 
ceeding with open hatches. 

Considerable data as to use of magnetic 
mines and land mines have become available, 
but discussion of details would involve a 
separate study. General improvement oc- 
curred in Japanese antitank defenses during 
warfare on the Continent, the main damages 
being from his land mines, 


Miscellaneous Obstacles 


Compared, for example, with German prac- 
tice, use of booby traps was on a small scale, 
but there was an increasing trend along this 
line. Technique was faulty, and equipment in- 
adequate. All booby traps were improvisations. 

As to other personnel obstacles, barbed wire 
was limited, but bamboo was extensively em- 
ployed in Burma in a variety of ways. Sharp- 
ened bamboo sections, stuck into the ground 
to protrude two feet at a forward angle of 
45 degrees, were more effective than Japanese 
barbed wire. Bamboo poles were also used 
along approaches, being installed horizontally 
at various heights to give warning of hostile 
approach. Strong brushwood fences were also 
installed in forested areas by using cut trees, 
branches, and bushes piled in an irregular 
fashion to form a barrier three by three 
feet in cross section, Troops exposed by 
crawling through or jumping over these ob- 
stacles were subject to fire, and were further 
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hampered by barbed wire erected some three 
to five yards inside of the barrier. Such uti- 
lization of local means was characteristic. 


Chemical Warfare 


The Japanese were found to have a fairly 
complete line of chemical warfare weapons, 
but reports indicated the absence of exten- 
sive training for gas warfare. No chemical 
units appeared in any strength, but units 
as small as a company were equipped with 
hydrocyanic acid, toxic smoke, screening 
smoke, and tear-gas candles and grenades. 
Mustard bombs, mustard and lewisite-filled 
75-mm artillery shells, and 150-mm_ hydro- 
cyanic acid-filled shells had been used against 
the Chinese in the battle for Ichang in 1941. 
Incendiary bombs were frequently used dur- 
ing bombing of airfields and supply points. 

Japanese troops on the Continent were 
equipped and trained for gas defense, but 
no collective equipment was noted. Many 
units stored their masks in dumps, and there 
appeared to be a general belief that neither 
side would use gas in this theater. It seemed 
that the Japanese did not intend to start 
the use of gas; their air inferiority would 
have put them at a decided disadvantage. 


Medical Service 


The Japanese Army in Burma suffered 
disproportionately heavy casualties from the 
lower standard and efficiency of medical care. 
The incidence of disease, particularly mala- 
ria, was undoubtedly much higher than among 
the opposing Allied forces. Dietary deficien- 
cies, because of insufficient quantity of food, 
also contributed materially to the lower physi- 
cal efficiency and the higher and more de- 
structive disease and fatality rate. 

There was a larger proportion of deaths 
among Japanese battle and disease casualties 
than among the Allied forces. The absolute 
death rate was increased also by the Japa- 
nese practice of killing the seriously ill and 
wounded on occasions when the combat forces 
retired and could not evacuate them. In conse- 
quence, physical incapacity and death were 
sapping the strength of the Japanese Army 
at a rapid rate. 


Higher Command and Staff 

In Burma, site of the principal continental 
campaigns of the Japanese against Allied 
troops, the Japanese general staff work varied 
remarkably. With the exception of combat 
reconnaissance and road information, mili- 
tary intelligence work was ineffective. The 
tactical planning and initial phases of at- 
tack were adroitly executed with secrecy and 
surprise. The logistics plan in the Imphal 
offensive was adequate initially, but collapsed 
eventually because Allied supplies were not 
captured and the Japanese overland supply 
system went to pieces in the monsoon. 

The principal, though intangible, element 
that influenced their planning and operations 
on the continent was the “face saving” phi- 
losophy of the Japanese. This philosophy is } 
thought to have caused them to falsify intel- } 
ligence and operational information so as to 
make their gains look large and their enemy's 
small. This policy had little bad effect during 
the first stages of the war in Southeast Asia 
when opposition was insignificant. Later how- 
ever, when the Allied strength surpassed 
theirs, this policy of self-deception hood- | 
winked no one but themselves. 

* * * 


Island campaigns, even in the Philippines, 
naturally involved elements less trustworthy 
as a basis for tactical calculation of conti- | 
nental operations than can be found in oper- | 
ations on the Continent itself. Here, data 
are admittedly also subject to correction, 
because Allied experience with troops, other 
than Chinese, had been limited, and _ the 
Burma exception is exceptional also since | 
local conditions were much different from 
those to be expected in China and Manchuria. 

However, it may be said justly that not 
only in Burma, but everywhere, the Japa- 
nese Army was the Japanese infantry. The 
Japanese Air Force in this theater offered | 
little basis for any conclusion as to its pos 
sible effectiveness nearer the homeland. The 
principal Allied problem was supply, and 
this was a continuing factor anywhere in 
Asia. It is not unreasonable to assume that, 
in the last analysis, the rate of advance of 
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Allied operations depended primarily upon 
the rate at which men and supplies could 
be moved from X to Y, and small Japanese 
units at critical points annihilated. 
Artillery opposition was not on the Euro- 
) pean scale. Engineer resources were limited. 
Air supply was not effective. In the field of 
antitank warfare, both obstacle and gun 
could be expected to show significant develop- 
ment. The main danger, however, was the 
land mine. Wastage by disease and battle 
casualties remaimed relatively great. Gen- 
eralship and staff work was reasonably good. 


It is certain, however, that the fundamental 
strength of the Japanese was in the defensive 
power of their small units. 

The growing offensive power of the Allies 
overtook and continued to outstrip the Japa- 
nese. The inherent weaknesses of the Japa- 
nese Army accelerated its complete defeat. 
Its fundamental weaknesses were lack of 
fire power, sustained striking force, and lack 
of effective air support, together with the 
psychological tendency to overestimate its 
own capabilities and to underestimate the 
enemy’s. 





We are an island—a continental island to be sure but still an island—and 


we have developed and perfected a kind of military power which is unique. It 
is a combination of sea, air and ground forces which can operate at great distances, 
across the ocean. No one can afford to forget the existence of this extraordinary 
instrument, or to leave it out of account in calculating the balance of forces 


anywhere. For there is no other military instrument which has a: comparable 
range and reach, none so flexible, so mobile, so quickly concentrated, or so 
capable of exerting irresistable force at the point of impact. It would be absurd 
for anyone to imagine that with this instrument in our hands we cannot speak 
with equal diplomatic authority in any of the contested regions of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. 

Walter Lippman in “New York Herald Tribune” 


The Army that won the war needs no definition, apology or justification by 
me or anyone else. Its record speaks for it. It was the finest military organization 
the world has ever seen. It was perfectly adapted in quantity and quality to the 
tasks assigned it. In the accomplishment of these tasks it covered itself with 
everlasting glory. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 





Hand Carry 


COLONEL’ A. S. NEWMAN, General Staff Corps 


- ¥ N the last eighteen, months of the war 

if in the Pacific I was in three. campaigns 
—and in all three of. these campaigns sup- 
ply .by hand carry .became: a limiting fac- 


inforced battalion (or smaller force) which 
must operate on hand-carried supplies—or- 


dinarily for a limited time until a better | 


means of supply can be placed into effect. 


Supplies in the China-Burma-India Theater carried by hand 
across the Salween River. (Signal Corps photo.) 


tor in certain stages of the operations. In 
the Tanehmerah landing at Hollandia the 
leading regiment was supplied almost en- 
tirely by hand carry for the first five days, 
until the first air drop could be made. The 
usual problem, however, is to supply a re- 

Realizing the dangers of generalizing on 


limited experience, as well as the tendency 
toward predicting future needs for others 
based upon my own instruction by Professor 
Experience, I still believe that some know! 
edge on this subject of hand carry will sooner 
or later come in handy for nearly all in- 
fantry officers in combat. 
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LEGEND: 

1. 50% K—50% D ration only. Carrying party all carrying 1 mile per hr, 10 hr work day, 
each carrier carries one case (45 Ib). 

2. 100% K ration. Other conditions same. 

a. 10-in-1 ration. Officers and NCOs of carrying parties not carrying, but acting as armed 
guards. 

4. Same conditions, except 1 in 3 men is a guard (not carrying) and 15% trail overhead 
(service personnel) based on Front Line Troops are added. 

5. Same conditions as “4,” except .1 u/f expended at front daily also carried. (Basis: Weapons 
of Inf Bn) and D/S medical supplies carried per day for all personnel. 

6. Same conditions as “‘5,”’ except .5 u/f expended daily at front, .1 u/f by trail guards. The 
trail service personnel is increased to 25%. 

Figure 1. 

Of course there are such an infinite num-_ terrain data available (which was extremely 
ber of varying situations that even a Cul- limited). The plan turned out to be practi- 
bertson could not devise a practical set of cable and was employed—with on-the-spot 
hand rules. So the Sheed is for a general variations, without which no hand carry plan 
understanding of the problems incident to can function at maximum efficiency. 
supply by hand carry; for the delineation As usual, Professor Experience was along 
of general principles; and for a method of to kibitz and offer helpful suggestions where 

oney approach toward solving such problems. men sweated along that tortured, tortuous, 
hers The Division Commander anticipated the hand-carry route. So in addition to our ori- 
sor P°SSible development at Tanehmerah in _ ginal plan we came up with some new ideas, 
owl Which hand carry would be a complete limit- and such an interest in the matter that sev- 
oner @ 2S factor in the speed and depth to which eral of us on the staff held a post mortem 


| in- 


We could push our attack, and so directed 
that a staff study be made—using the best 


on how we played out the hand-carry deal 
as dealt to us in that campaign. 
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Our Assistant G-4 turned out to be one of One of the first things to be noticed on 2 cab 
the most morbid in the post mortem, and this graph is that every curve approaches f for 
dissected and delved about until he finally an asymptote, and thus it is seen that for I 
came up with his conclusions reduced to every set of limiting factors there is a prac. § pro 
graphic form—reproduced here as Figure 1. tical limit to which any given number of ff casi 
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Above sketch plan was prepared by C.O., 2d Bn, who was assigned (by Regt order) the this 
job of getting supplies from JEEPHEAD to Ist Bn. Attoched to te plan were the following notes: 
1. Bn S-4 will get three jeeps forward at once to point indicated. He will arrange for loading prac 
and unloading details. Co G to furnish an officer to be in direct supervision of Jeep shuttle. Of ¢ 
2. Bn S-4 in overall charge as personal representative of Bn Cmdr, 2d Bn. aris 
3. Troops will bivouac in their trail sectors. . 
4. Bn S-4 arrange for natives from STINKO village for bucket brigade at stream crossing judg 
—“attach” them to Co the 
5. Bn Sig O establish communications—radio and wire—at earliest possible moment. U 
6. Location of Co CPs to be reported without delay. wai 
Figure 2. 





It is worth careful study, and can be used 
as a general guide. Figure 1 shows not only 
solutions for the given situations, but also 
illustrates a method of approach which may 
be used in solving other similar problems. 


troops can be supplied by hand no matter 
how many carriers are available. 

It is also at once clear that the number 
of carriers which are available or which cat 
profitably be employed establishes a practi- 
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cable limit to the distance the fighting 
force can operate from its base. 

In order better to discuss the hand carry 
problem concretely, let’s take a_ specific 
case—say the supply of the 1st Battalion 
by hand, using the 2d Battalion as car- 
riers (see Figure 2). 

A part of any hand carry plan for an 
appreciable distance should be a_ shuttle 
system. The best way to set this up is to 
assign sectors of the trail to a certain 
number cf carriers under a_ sector com- 
mander—the length of each sector and the 
number of carriers depending upon the 
difficulty of carry as determined by the 
nature of the terrain and possible enemy 
interference. Direct liaison between ad- 
jacent sectors is desirable, and sector com- 
manders should have authority to make 
mutual adjustments in their sector bounda- 
ries—reporting the changes. 

In addition to the sector commanders, 
there must be an overall trail commander 
who moves up and down the-entire route, 
looking for bottlenecks and making day- 
to-day readjustments. In this way only can 
the system be constantly changed to meet 
the changing conditions on the trail caused 
by weather, pioneer work, and threatened 
or actual enemy action. 

While the shuttle system and the bucket 
brigade principle are necessary for hand 
supply of any large force (battalion or 
more) at any real distance, there are many 
cases where daily round-trip carrying 
parties are practicable. However, to stretch 
this simplest of all methods beyond its 
practicable limit will quickly result in failure. 
Of course in each situation special problems 
arise, and there is no substitute for good 
judgment in the “tactical” disposition of 
the carriers available. 

Using the graph shown in Figure 1, the 
total distance is determined over which the 


available carriers can supply the operational 
force. Having determined this approximate 
distance (care should be used not to become 
involved in decimal points and efforts at too 
great a degree of exactness, because there 
are many factors whose effects can only be 
estimated—muddy stretches, steep hills, 
stream crossings, the weather, etc.) a re- 
connaissance of the route should be made, 
in person if possible; otherwise a map re- 
connaissance, including examination of aerial 
photos if available. 

Using scratch paper for figuring, the hand 
carry plan is prepared in sketch form (see 
Figure 2). Fragmentary orders (oral or 
written) can quickly place the plan into ef- 
fect. A clerk can reproduce the sketch plan 
for distribution to all concerned. 

Notice that distances on the sketch are 
seven and one-half miles of hand carry, plus 
two and one-half miles of jeep shuttle. By 
looking at Figure 1 it will be seen that seven 
and one-half miles is the distance 1,000 men 
can be supplied with 800 carriers under 
conditions for curve Number 5. The 800 is 
estimated effective “carrier strength” avail- 
able in the 2d Battalion. Certain security 
detachments must be allowed for in most 
cases, in addition to that required on the 
trail itself. The 1,000 is the estimated 
strength of the 1st Battalion, based upon 
added attachments which normally accom- 
pany a reinforced battalion. 

It should be emphasized: 

(1) Have a simple workable plan; do not 

get too technical or unduly complicated. 

(2) Anticipate the need for hand carry, 

and prepare a plan ahead of time 
wherever possible. It can be modified. 

(3) See that every one concerned knows 

about the plan. 

(4) Designate one man to be directly in 

charge of getting the job done. 








The Solving of Map Problems 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL P. PERSONS, Coast Artillery Corps 
Instructor, Command and Staff College 


This article is printed in the belief 
that it will be of value to officers who 
are already assigned, or who expect to 
be assigned, to the Command and Staff 
College, or any other Service School, as 
students, as well as those taking assigned 
courses. The subject matter is basic for 
any student, but it is often overlooked 
or forgotten by many who thus hinder 
their otherwise good chances to complete 
the course successfully. It is a refresher 
for some, and good advice for all—THE 
EDITOR. 


OONER or later in his career, every 
S officer is certain to be required to solve 
map problems—whether he be a student at a 
service school, taking an extension course to 
fit himself for a higher grade, or actually con- 
fronted with a tactical problem in the field. 
An officer’s first experience with a map prob- 
lem (a problem in which one or more military 
situations are stated and solved in writing 
with a map as the only guide to the terrain) 
is likely to be discouraging, particularly if 
he is in a school and must work against time. 
He feels himself on unfamiliar ground and 
longs for a simple technique for approaching 
these problems, This article deals with such 
a technique and presents the principles which 
will insure application by the student of a 
thorough, logical and simple line of reason- 
ing to the solution of tactical problems. 


Approach to the Problem 


The first step in arriving at the solution 
to any problem is to READ THE PROB- 
LEM. Now, this is such an obvious statement 
it seems rather puerile to even mention it, 
but in practice the most common cause of 
failure on the part of the student to arrive 
at a workable solution is his failure to read 
the problem, and understand it. Times with- 
out number students ask questions of an 
instructor the answer to which is contained 
in the statement of the problem. The student 
did not read the problem carefully, or did read 


into the problem some obscure meaning. All 
map problems are thoroughly checked and 
rechecked to make certain they are clearly 
and simply stated. Nothing is to be inferred 
or “read into” the problem. Furthermore, 
careful reading is necessary in order to put 
the student into the “picture.” Situations in 
the field are continuing actions and are never 
new in every detail; but map problems, de- 
signed as they are to bring out certain les- 
sons may shift quickly in locale and change 
in situation. As a result, much time must be 
spent in digesting the situation, and in under- 
standing what is required before attempting | 
‘a solution. Yet, students constantly solve, 
in whole or in part, some problem other than 
the one at hand; or, when an extremely 
simple action is called for, go into great de- 
tail, apparently on the theory that long and 
complicated solutions are essential to show 
respect to the author and the school. Fre- 
quently failure to read the problem carefully 
leads to planning too far in the future. Given | 
the problem of preparing plans for a river 
crossing, students include plans for action 
to be taken after the crossing is complete 
—a different problem entirely. Curb the in- 
stinct to begin work immediately. First read 
and understand the problem. 


The next step in solving a problem is: 
DO NOT FIGHT THE PROBLEM. After 
reading the problem and carefully studying 
it, the student may find that he disagrees 
with it in whole or in part. He will have a 
tendency to fight the problem. No problem 
is perfect; a particular problem may seem 
utterly stupid to the student. He may think 
that much needed information has _ been 
omitted; he may not be able to conceive how 
any commander could ever get himself into 
such a position; he may disagree with the 
entire concept or just with the manner in 
which the troops are organized for combat. 
But it is a mistake to waste time in criticizing 
the problem; it only induces a state of mind 
which prevents good work. Take the problem 
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as it is and make the most of it. One should 
no more fight a map problem than he would 
fight a similar problem in the field. Each 
problem usually requires enough legitimate 
work to utilize fully the available time; to 
waste this time in fruitless mental cursing 
accomplishes nothing; and, where the stu- 
dent is working on a time limit, frequently 
results in a mental panic conducive to con- 
fusion, carelessness, or a nervousness which 
ends in a last minute rush to get something 
down on paper. There is no pay in combat, 
or in any service school, for the solution to 
any problem except the one at hand. Do 
not fight the problem. 

The third step is: ANALYZE THE PROB- 
LEM. Analyze it in terms of the requirement. 
Determine first whether a decision, a plan, 
or an order is called for. Then reread the 
problem, if necessary, to fix firmly in mind 
the mission. Since the mission is always the 
actuating factor, it is essential that what 
the unit concerned is directed to do be clearly 
understood at the outset. In addition, what 
role is the solver to play? Is he the unit 
commander or a particular staff officer? The 
solver must play the part of that individual, 
must view the problem from his position, and 
attempt to live the problem while working as 
if under combat conditions. 

If the problem requires first a decision, 
examine the task to be accomplished. What 
are the difficulties to overcome? What means 
are available to overcome these difficulties? 
Of the means available, which can best be 
utilized to accomplish the mission? Once the 
circumstances affecting a given situation 
have been examined carefully in light of 
the mission, a decjsion can be arrived at. 
Having answered the what—when—where— 
and why, and compared the advantages and 
disadvantages of each possible line of action, 
the resulting conclusion is the decision, The 
correctness of this decision will be judged 
solely by the completeness with which it 
meets the mission, as affected by the situ- 
ation, at the time it is put into execution. 

The plan is the detailed, comprehensive 
scheme for putting the decision into effect. 
Planning is a staff function; making the de- 
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cision, usually embodied in a directive, is 
the job of the commander, The plan should 
have the characteristics of simplicity and 
flexibility. The simpler and less complicated 
the plan, the surer it is to succeed. A plan 
founded on conditions that contain a lot of 
“ifs,” “whens,” and “provided thats” courts 
disaster. Plans must be kept simple and 
straightforward. 


The decision, augmented by the plan, is 
put into effect by orders issued to the units 
concerned, These orders may be oral or writ- 
ten; they may be fragmentary or contained 
in a complete five paragraph field order, or 
in an administrative order. However issued, 
they must be clear, concise, and sufficiently 
complete to avoid misunderstanding and to 
insure cooperation and coordination of all 
elements in carrying out the plan. 

So, looking at the problem, does it call 
for a decision, a plan, or an order? 


Aids to Solution 


To solve any problem, some knowledge, 
either practical or theoretical, of the subject 
is required. Practical knowledge consists of 
those facts learned personally, by practice 
or experience, in garrison, on maneuvers or 
on the battlefield. We learn through our 
experience that certain methods will work 
under given conditions, and that certain 
methods will not work. Obviously, the greater 
and more varied an individual’s own personal 
experiences have been, the quicker he can 
arrive at a satisfactory solution to the aver- 
age problem. His reactions to certain situ- 
ations have been conditioned and become al- 
most automatic. An individual of this type 
must exercise caution, however, to be certain 
his methods do not become outmoded. Those 
individuals without a great deal of personal 
experience must rely on their theoretical 
knowledge, knowledge gained from a study of 
the experiences of others and a study of ac- 
cepted doctrines in field manuals, and espe- 
cially on their familiarity with the sources 
from which needed information can be ob- 
tained. 

Imagination plays an important part in 
solving map problems—not imagination of 
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the “star-gazing” or crystal-ball” variety, 
but rather the ability to visualize the situ- 
ation as it exists, and as it would exist if 
certain lines of action were adopted. Imagi- 
nation must always be tempered by logical 
thinking and knowledge. The poorest and 
least productive way to use imagination is 
to try to imagine what solution the author 
had in mind when he wrote the problem, or 
what solution is expected. Give the solution 
the situation appears to require and the one 
dictated by common sense. 

To assist in visualizing the problem, it is 
frequently advisable to make a rough dia- 
gram. Often a sketch or hastily-made overlay 
will clarify the situation and quickly give an 
overall grasp of the problem. The situation 
may be further clarified by underlining all 
pertinent facts—for example, the friendly 
troops may be underlined in blue, the hostile 
forces in red, and vital time elements in 
black. Underlining simply emphasizes the 
essential information and makes it stand 
out from the purely background material. 

A check-list of all units involved, includinz 
both organic and attached troops, will be 
found helpful. Such a list should be made 
as the problem is being read, and each unit 
checked off as it is accounted for in the so- 
lution. This system assists in avoiding omis- 
sions and reduces the chances for errors in 
imp-oper identification of units. 

Backward planning is useful as an aid in 
the solution of many problems. Backward 
planning, as the term implies, means begin- 
ning with the desired result (where we want 
to go) and working back step by step to: the 
starting point (where we are now). Many 
complex problems are simplified by using this 
method; and, further, this method offers a 
continuous check on the solution. 

At a service school where a definite amount 
of time is allotted for the solution of each 
problem it is advisable to budget this time, 
to set up at the beginning a time schedule 
for each phase of the work, and to adhere 
to it. As an illustration, let us assume sixty 
minutes have been allotted for a particular 
problem. One way this time might be used 
to most advantage is as follows: 


Reading, underlining, 

Rough solution 

Writing final solution 

Rereading and checking. 

This is merely an illustration. Each individual 
must work out a time schedule which best 
suits his own needs. But in every case some 
time must be allotted for rechecking the solu- 
tion before it is turned in—to eliminate any 
omissions, correct any glaring errors, and to 
insure that all work is turned in. This last 
is most important, since excellent solutions 
can be nullified by failure to turn in one 
or more pages of the script. 

Nearly all problems require the computa- 
tion of time and space data incidental to their 
solution. This data should be computed early 
in the problem, carefully checked, and used f 
as the working basis for the solution. Here } 
concrete facts are dealt with. By completing 
these mechanics early, the remaining time 
can be devoted more profitably to arriving 
at sound conclusions based on the calculations 
already made. 

Conclusions 

The solution of map problems can be rela- 
tively easy if the student has an adequate 
background of knowledge bolstered by a con- 
scientious study of pertinent texts, uses his 
imagination and common sense, will read the 
problem carefully and accept it as it is writ- 
ten, and will observe this technique as a guide: 

1. Set up a time schedule and adhere to it. 

2. Have necessary working materials (pen- 
cils, map measurer, straight edge) readily 
accessible. 

3. Make simplicity the keynote of the solu- 
tion. 

. Make a rough solution first. 
. With the mission in mind, will this solu- 
work? : 
. Put the solution into final written form. 
. Check the final solution: 
a. Is it legible? 
b. Are all units accounted for? 
c. Can units accomplish tasks assigned? 
d. Do subordinate missions fit overall . 
plan? 
e. Does the solution answer all require- 
ments? 
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Military Currencies in the Present War 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. S. PATTON, Finance Department 


ILITARY Currencies may be broadly 

defined as currencies of distinctive 
design or special issue which are prepared 
and used by belligerent governments, in 
invasion operations and in occupation of 
external territories under military govern- 
ment, and which are put into circulation and 
made legal tender under a military authority. 


Types of : Military Currencies 


Two major types of military currencies 
are to be distinguished: .(a) those bearing 
the name of the belligerent government and 
denominated in its own monetary unit; and 
(b) those. specially prepared by belligerent 
governments for issue in invaded or occupied 
territories, and denominated in the custom- 
ary monetary unit of the territory concerned. 


Examples of the first type which have 
been used in the present war include German 
military marks (Reichskreditkassenscheine) , 
Japanese military yen, British Military Au- 
thority notes, and United States yellow seal 
and Hawaiian Series (brown seal) dollar 
notes. 


Examples of the second type which have 
been used to date include currency notes 
issued by the Japanese Government in the 
customary monetary units of occupied coun- 
tries or colonial areas of Southeastern Asia 
and the Pacific, and by the Allies in the 
form of Allied Military currency denomi- 
nated in lire and marks. 


The first type of military currency has 
frequently been called “spearhead” currency, 
since it has generally been used in initial 
invasion operations; until military occupancy 
has been established. Invasion planning in 
modern warfare necessarily includes the 
prior provision of an adequate supply of 
currency for troop pay and local procure- 
ment purposes. While it is simplest, most 
convenient, and most conducive to secrecy 
for the invader to use his own regular cur- 
rency, there are obvious disadvantages to 
this method. It means spending the in- 
vader’s own money in enemy territory where 


it automatically passes into the hands of 
the local population by whom it may be 
hoarded or surreptitiously transferred to 
neutral countries. In any case the increased 
circulation is largely represented by foreign 
holdings of the issuing country’s undif- 
ferentiated legal tender currency which must 
be eventually honored. Moreover, in the 
event that such currency is captured by the 
enemy during hostilities, it may be transfer- 
red by devious channels to enemy agents in 
the issuing country, and used to finance es- 
pionage and sabotage activities. 


For these reasons “spearhead” currencies, 
while denominated in the monetary unit of 
the invader’s country, have been prepared 
as special military issues or with some dis- 
tinctive mark to differentiate them from 
the regular full legal tender currency of 
the belligerent government. 


Military Currencies used by Axis Powers 

The first form of military currency used 
in the present war was the military mark 
(Reichskreditkassenschein) introduced by 
the Germans in their invasion of Poland in 
1939, and extended to the Western European 
countries overrun in 1940. These notes were 
issued by the Reichskreditkassen which was 
established in the first month of the war 
as a subsidiary of the Reichsbank, and which 
set up mobile branches in occupied areas 
which functioned as emergency military 
banks and currency exchange offices. This 
institution furnished German Army pay- 
masters with special mark notes which were 
proclaimed legal tender in occupied areas at 
fixed rates of exchange in terms of local 
currencies, but which were not convertible 
into regular Reichsmarks nor acceptable out- 
side the area of issue. 


In most occupied countries (apart from 
Western Russia), the issuance of Reichs- 
kreditkassenscheine was of relatively short 
duration, since the Germans early obtained 
adequate supplies of local currencies through 


the imposition of occupation costs on de- 
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feated countries or through borrowings from 
central banks of satellite countries. In 
France, for example, after the armistice of 
June 1940, occupation costs were levied at 
the rate of 400 million francs per day. These 
were met by the Vichy government almost 
entirely from borrowings from the Bank of 
France which credited the scheduled sums 
to the deposit accounts of the Reichskredit- 
kasse though which they were made available 
to the German occupation authorities. The 
Bank of France moreover was required to 
redeem in francs, at the proclaimed rate 
of 20 francs to the mark, all local holdings of 
military marks previously put into circula- 
tion in France by the German invaders, such 
redemptions being credited on occupation 
costs account. By such methods, which were 
applied generally in occupied territories, the 
Germans thus not only effected the retire- 
ment of the bulk of the military marks 
initially introduced, but also compelled the 
subject countries to issue their own cur- 
rencies in ever inflated volume, to pay both 
for the maintenance of the occupying forces 
and for domestic labor and goods furnished 
to the Germans. 

Although the Japanese made use of mili- 
tary yen notes in certain invaded areas of 
China, these were generally not employed 
in the countries of Southeastern Asia and 
in Pacific islands which were overrun in the 
months following Pearl Harbor. Here the 
Japanese met the currency needs of their 
invading or occupying forces by printing 
notes bearing the inscription “The Japanese 
Government,” and issued in the customary 
monetary unit of the political division con- 
cerned, such as pesos in the Philippines, 
rupees in Burma, dollars in British Malaya, 
florins in the Netherlands East Indies, and 
shillings in Australian mandated islands. 
Mobile printing presses for turning out notes 
frequently accompanied the Japanese forces. 
By proclamation these military notes were 
given legal tender parity with the regular 
local currency. In pursuance of its vaunted 
“Greater East Asia Co-prosperity” policy, 
nominal independence had been accorded to 
puppet governments in Manchukuo, North 


China, Central China, the Phillippines and 
Burma, and in each of these regions Jap- 
anese sponsored central banks were es- 
tablished to issue local denominated currency 
notes which the Japanese attempted to 
maintain in parity both with their military 
notes and with regular Japanese yen. 


Military Currencies used by the Allies 

In passing from the defensive to the of- 
fensive phase the American and British plan- 
ning authorities were confronted with the 
twin problems of determining: (a) the 
character and form of military currencies 
to be used by their forces in joint invasion 
and occupation operations and (b) the treat- 
ment to be accorded currencies circulating 
in liberated or enemy countries, involving 
the rates of exchange to be proclaimed for 
local currencies recognized as legal tender. 

French North Africa:—In the Allied in- 
vasion of French North Africa towards the 
end of 1942 it was agreed that, as spear- 
head currency, the British forces would use 
British Military Authority notes and the 
American forces United States “yellow seal” 
dollars. British Military Authority (BMA) 
notes, which had been previously ‘used in 
certain conquered areas of Italian Africa, 
were essentially of the same type as Ger- 
man military marks, not being legal tender 
within Great Britain. The “yellow seal” 
dollars uséd by the American forces had 
no special imprint but were regular United 
States silver certificates, differentiated 
merely by a yellow instead of the ordinary 
blue seal. These respective spearhead cur- 
rencies which were interchangeable within 
the theater at the rate of one BMA pound 
to four yellow seal dollars ceased to be 
used for the pay of Allied troops as soon 
as arrangements were made with the rec- 
ognized French North African  govern- 
ment whereby franc currency notes issued 
by the Bank of Algeria and the State Bank 
of Morocco were made available to United 
States Army Finance Officers and British 
paymasters against dollar and_ sterling 
credits at rates of initially 300 francs to 
the pound and 75 to the dollar, and after 
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the Casablanca Conference of 200 francs 
to the pound and 50 to the dollar. Thus 
Allied troops, civilian employees and local 
suppliers were paid in the local legal tender 
currency in which prices, wages and con- 
tracts were expressed. Thus dollars and 
pounds, instead of circulating in the area, 
accrued to the credit of the French North 
African banks at New York and London, 
and were made available for payment of 
civilian supplies shipped to French Africa. 

Italy:—In the financial planning for the 
invasion of Sicily an unprecedented type 
of military currency was evolved in the form 
of Allied Military lira notes which were 
produced in the United States for joint 
use of American and British forces and 
the Allied Military Government in Italy. 
Although United States yellow seal dollars 


and BMA notes were employed in the initial 


invasion stage in Sicily these were soon re- 
placed by Allied Military lira currency, 
paid to troops at the rate of 100 lire to 
the dollar of 400 lire to the pound. 

This currency was issued through a 
specially created Allied Financial Agency, 
operating under directives to the Allied 
Commander in Chief from the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. Establishment of military 
government involves responsibility on the 
part of the occupying authority for the 
maintenance of the civilian economy, “which 
necessarily includes the provision of an 
adequate and acceptable legal medium of 
exchange. So far as civilian requirements 
were concerned the Allied Military lira 
currency was designed, not to displace, but 
to supplement the regular local currency. 
Proclamations issued by the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief declared that Allied Mili- 
tary lira currency and regular Italian lira 
currency were to be equally legal tender 
and to be freely interchangeable on a one 
for one basis. Since bank stocks of local 
currency were removed in certain places 
by the retreating enemy and since the plates 
for the printing of Bank of Italy notes re- 
maintained in enemy hands, it was necessary 
for the Allied Financial Agency at times 
to make advances of Allied Military cur- 


rency to Italian banks for reserve purposes 
as well as to government bodies for fiscal 
purposes. 

To the extent that Allied Military lira 
have been transferred to Army disbursing 
officers by the Allied Financial Agency 
equivalent dollars have been charged to the 
relevant War Department appropriations 
and held in an earmarked account by the 
U.S. Treasury. In recognition of Italy’s con- 


- tributions to the Allied war effort as a co- 


belligerent and of its economic needs, it 
was announced in October 1944 that dollars 
equivalent to the net pay of U.S. troops 
expended in the local currency, through ci- 
vilian channels, in Italy, could be made 
available to the Italian government in ad- 
dition to the proceeds of the Italian exports, 
for the purpose of additional supplies of ci- 
vilian or reconstruction goods in the United 
States. This is in conspicuous contrast to the 
German system of imposing huge occupation 
costs on conquered countries, and requir- 
ing the latter to pay for their own ex- 
ploitation. 

Liberated Western European Countries: 
—In contrast to the invasion of Italy as an 
enemy country, the Cross-Channel operations 
initiated in June 1944 involved the expulsion 
of the enemy from the home territories of 
United Nations relations with whose govern- 
ments-in-exile or national committees, had 
been maintained or developed by the British 
and United States governments during the 
war. In planning for provision of the currency 
requirements of Allied Expeditionary Forces 
eperating in these countries the policy was 
therefore, not to use locally denominated 
Allied Military currencies, but to work out 
arrangements with the governments con- 
cerned for the advance production of special 
or supplementary issues of their respective 
national currencies. With the concurrence 
of the French National Committee of Libera- 
tion a special issue of supplementary French 
franc notes was produced in the United 
States while the refugee governments of 
Belgium and the Netherlands arranged to 
have stocks of Belgian france and Dutch 
florin notes prepared in England. Supplies 
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of these national currencies were placed at 
the disposal of SHAEF, through whose G-5 
Country Currency Section as_ custodians 
amounts were transferred as requested to 
disbursing officers or paymasters of the 
various Allied Forces. Whenever advances 
were made to U.S. Army or Navy disbursing 
officers these were reported by radio to Wash- 
ington and equivalent dollars charged to 
relevant War and Navy Department ap- 


propriations, were earmarked in special ac- . 


counts, and periodically made available to 
the currency supplying governments in 
amounts equivalent to the net pay of troops 
expended in these local currencies through 
civilian channels. 

The issues of French, Belgian and Nether- 
lands currency notes produced abroad and 
brought in by the Allied forces and repatri- 
ater governments are not, properly speaking, 
military currencies. They constitute rather 
supplementary additions to the regular na- 
tional currencies in circulation at the time of 
enemy withdrawal, except to the extent that 
certain larger denominations of the latter 
have been replaced by the new notes under the 
currency conversion and blocking programs 
instituted in Belgium and Luxembourg. Full 
legal responsibility for and control of these 
currencies rests with the governments of the 
liberated countries. 

Germany:—In the invasion of Germany, 
the Allied forces (including those of the 
USSR) used specially prepared Allied mili- 
tary authority notes, denominated in marks, 
for the pay of troops and local procurement. 
The military rates of exchange used in the 
pay of troops were ten marks to the dollar 
and forty marks to the British pound. In 
localities from which cash reserves of Reichs- 
mark currency had been removed by the re- 
treating enemy, local requirements might 
be temporarily met by advances of Allied 
military marks to banks under Allied Mili- 
tary Government control. 

Pacific Areas:—In the vast task of re- 
covering the Pacific island territories over- 
run by the Japanese after Pearl Harbor, U.S. 
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forces necessarily employed many different 
kinds of currencies. In the invasion of the 
former Japanese mandated island groups 
(Mariannas, Marshalls and Carolines) where 
such currency as was in local circulation con- 
sisted of regular Japanese yen, American 
forces used as spearhead currency the so- 
called Hawaiian dollar notes. These consisted 
of U.S. Silver certificates and Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco notes bearing 
a brown seal and the imprint “Hawaii.” Those 
notes were originally prepared in the United 
States and rushed to Hawaii immediately 
after Pearl Harbor to replace regular U.S. 
currency which under the threat of Jap- 
anese invasion had been taken up under re- 
ceipt from holders in Hawaii, concealed and 
later destroyed as it was replaced by 
Hawaiian dollar currency. 


In the invasion of former Australian ad- 
ministered islands (British New Guinea, 
New Britain, Bismarcks), American forces 
used Australian pounds purchased from the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. In Nether- 
lands New Guinea our troops were paid in 
Netherlands East Indies guilders, advanced 
by the Netherlands authorities on a basis 
similar to that worked out with tlie refugee 
governments of Western European countries. 

General MacArthur’s forces and the re- 
patriated Philippine Commonwealth Govern- 
ment brought with them a new Victory Series 
of the Philippine Treasury certificates and 


cupation of the Islands. 


new Philippine coins for use in the a 


Initial financing in the occupation of the 
home islands of Japan and Korea was by 
means of military yen but the latter were 
very soon supplemented by regular yen re 
ceived from the Bank of Japan and the Bank 
of Chosen. 


Editor’s note: The following is an extract from 
a letter by Mrs. Marguerite Patton which ac 
companied the above manuscript. 

“Colonel Patton was accidentally killed on 
Sentember 1st 1945 and the article as now sub- 
mitted is exactly as he had written it. He plan- 
med to add a y and luding paragraph 





but no attempt has been made to have such @ 
paragraph added by someone else.’ 
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HERE has been a great amount writ- 
a ten, said and done about logistical 
planning and support for Air Force units 
and Air Force operations, insofar as Air 
Corps technical supplies, ordnance, chemical 
warfare, signal, quartermaster and medical 
supply and services are concerned. To date 
very little space and time has been given 
to a discussion of the engineer supply re- 
quirements of the Air Forces. This is es- 
pecially true of the requirements of Air Force 
units other than Aviation Engineers. When 
it came to engineer supplies during World 
War II, the Air Force was caught unpre- 
pared. 


The items 


of engineer supply cover 
a wide range and include’ everything 
from a steam shovel down to a hand 


trowel. In engineer supply you find all the 
items you would purchase in a hardware 
‘store such as; nails, light bulbs, electrical 
and plumbing supplies to mention but a 
few. There are also all of the builders ma- 
terials such as lumber, roofing, cement and 
structural steel. Fire fighting supplies and 
equipment also occupy a prominent place 
among engineer items. Nearly all items of 
engineer supply, exclusive of heavy engineer 
toad working equipment, are issued on a 
Class IV basis. This means that there are 
no prescribed allowances but that issues are 
made on the basis of need and current availa- 
bility. The quantities and types of materials 
consumed are affected, among other ways, 
by the weather, stability of the situation, 
the terrain, type of troops and their desire 
and ability to provide themselves with some 
of the simple comforts of life. 


In the matter of procurement all engineer 
supplies are common items for Air, Ground 
and Service Forces. As such, ASF (Army 
Service Forces) is charged with their pro- 
turement, storage and issue in coordination 
with the other two main forces with regard 
to requirement or specific items. This is bulk 
handling by ASF. The major forces draw 
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in bulk from ASF stocks and are charged 
with the detailed distribution to their sub- 
ordinate commands and units. In the theaters 
of operation the ASF functions are per- 
formed by SOS (Services of Supply) or Com- 
munication Zone Headquarters, insofar as 
the theater is concerned. Within the theater 
of operations the big problem in any type 
of supply, is forecasting and predicting fu- 
ture requirements. This problem is increased 
in engineer supply because the items are 
not consumed at a uniform rate. 

At the outset of the war the Air Forces 
were, in the main, unable to predict and 
furnish even reasonably accurate estimates 
of their engineer supply requirements to 
theater supply agencies for other than air- 
field . construction. The material require- 
ments for airfield construction were usually 
prepared by the Air Force Engineer and did 
not include the housekeeping and operational 
requirements of Air Force units. This over- 
sight in planning had no noticeable effect on 
individual Air Force units as long as they 
were operating from bases in allied territory 
where they could secure the everyday items 
by applying to the allied agency that was 
responsible for providing all the base facili- 


- ties and supplies. Once the Air Forces started 


operating from airfields in enemy territory, 
or friendly territory previously held by the 
enemy, the lack of adequate engineer supply 
planning became evident overnight. 


Air Force units barely landed on a new 
beachhead when S-4’s of the Service Groups 
and Air Depot Groups started to receive 
requests for large quantities of lumber, 
nails, and roofing materials. The S-4’s rec- 
ognized these items as being common sup- 
plies and placed requisitions for them on the 
nearest Army or Service Force depot. These 
requisitions from Air Force units were a bolt 
from the blue to the depots. No stocks had 
been ordered for Air Forces other than those 
required for Aviation Engineers and overall 
demands far exceeded stocks on most items. 
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The S-4’s usually turned to the Aviation 
Engineer units hoping to get a portion of 
the much needed items. Here again the 
answer was that stocks were not large 
énough to meet more than construction re- 
quirements and that the Aviation Engineers 
could not meet the needs of other Air Force 
units. A compromise was generally worked 
out whereby bare minimum needs were met 
from the meager stocks on hand in the Avia- 
tion Engineer dumps and the Service Force 
engineer depots. Thus, the immediate re- 
quirements were met but the problem of 
future needs remained untouched. This prob- 
lem was laid before Air Force Headquarters 
for solution. 

From the Air Force point of view the 
problem encompassed the following points: ' 

(1) How to keep the Air Force units sup- 
plied with engineer items from existing 
theater stocks until increased quantities 
could be brought in to cover Air Force needs. 
This was a 90 to 120 day period, depending 
on order and shipping time for the theater. 

(2) How to determine future require- 
ments when no experience or consumption 
records were available. 

(3) What personnel, unit or section 
should be charged with the responsibility 
for estimating engineer supply requirements 
and coordinating supply action with other 
headquarters. 

The crux of the problem was the matter 
of experienced personnel. The Air Force 
Service Command was the logical organiza- 
tion to handle the supply problem. Within 
that command the Engineer Section of the 
special staff was the logical section to handle 
the problem of engineer supply for the Air 
Force including both Aviation Engineer and 
Air Force units. Personnel for the engineer 
supply subsection was generally recruited 
from the Aviation Engineer personnel that 
had been handling the Aviation Engineer 
supply requirements. 

The problem of providing engineer sup- 
plies for Air Force units during the interim 
period, of 90 to 120 days, was usually solved 
by reallocating available stocks in the theater 
and in some cases by dipping into reserve 
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stocks. Needless to say, the whole matter 
tended to place the Air Force “in the dog 
house” with the supply agencies. 

In tackling the problem of future require- 
ments the engineer supply officer found him- 
self virtually without aid. The Air Depot 
Groups and the Service Groups had no engi- 
neer personnel as they had quartermaster, 
ordnance, medical, chemical warfare and 
signal to handle supply. The S-4’s of these 
groups could furnish guesses about future 
requirements, but no facts or figures to back 
up their guess. The consumption figures for 
Ground Force units did not apply because 
they were more on the move than the Air 
Force units who stayed in one location for 
long periods and had more elaborate fixed 
installations. The first “guesstimates” fur- 
nished theater supply agencies regarding 
requirements were just guesses—some items 
were ordered in excess, but, most items not 
in great enough quantity. As time went on 
and consumption records became available 
the accuracy of advance predictions increased 4 
and “guesstimating” decreased. 

When it came to the pick and shovel work 
of actually handling supplies the big problem 
was in the subordinate Air Force units— 
the Air Depot Groups and the Service 
Groups. In the Service Groups there was 
need of someone to: 

(1) Consolidate the requirements of all 
units served by the groups. 

(2) Supervise drawing of the supplies 
from the depot and delivering them to the 
groups’ supply point. 

(3) To supervise break down of available 
supplies to requesting units. This was a big 
job because rarely were all requisition sup- 
plies received and an equitable distribution 
had to be made of what was available. 

In the Air Depot Group the problem was 
essentially the same as in the Service Group 
with some exceptions. According to AAF 
Regulations, Air Depot Groups are _ not 
charged with storage and issue of engineer 
supplies if there is a Service Force or Ground 
Force installation in the vicinity to handle 
this function. Quite often, however, the Ait 
Depot found themselves in locations isolated 
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from Ground and Service Force installations 
and in such instances were forced to receive, 
store and issue engineer supplies without the 
benefit of having depot troops trained along 
this line. Even in normal Air Depot opera- 
tions, the requirements of the depot and its 
operating units for engineer supplies such 
as lumber, nails, plumbing, and electrical 
supplies and fire fighting supplies, are large 
enough to warrant a small section to handle 
engineer supply within the depot. No person- 
nel for this purpose was allotted in the table 
of organization for an Air Depot Group. 
The only ray of hope was that when Air 
Depot Groups were charged with operating 
a section to handle engineer supply an Engi- 
neer Aviation Depot Company was to be at- 
tached to the depot. Here the hitches were: 

(1) Insufficient Engineer Aviation Depot 
Companies organized. 

(2) Available units were located in the 
Z/I and had been organized on the basis of 
one per Air Force. 

(3) A good percentage of the units had 
been formed from Class IV and V personnel 
and were not capable of satisfactory per- 
forming their primary mission. 

When possible, these depot companies were 
secured to alleviate the burden of the Air 
Depot Groups. On the whole, however, they 
did not relieve the overall strain to any 
appreciable degree. ; 

In order to fix responsibility and to secure 
coordinated effort, it was common practice 
to designate the quartermaster officer or the 
chemical warfare officer, of the Air Depot 
Group or Service Group, as engineer sup- 
ply officer in addition to his other duties. 
This manner of han@ling engineer supply in 
the lower echelons was never completely sat- 
isfactory. As an additional duty for an of- 
fier of another branch of service, the job 
increased his work load by no little amount. 
The manner in which the engineer supply 
was handled by these officers varied from 
excellent to poor. Best results are obtained 
when the dealings between units and supply 
agencies are conducted by people of the same 
branch of service. It is easier for an engi- 
heer to get engineer supplies from an engi- 


neer than it is for a quartermaster officer 
to do so. 

When engineer personnel became available 
they were often placed in the Air Depot 
Groups and Service Groups to act as engi- 
neer supply officers and thereby improve the 
supply chain. : 

The channels followed by requisitions for 
engineer supplies, from using unit to the 
supplying depot varied from theater to 
theater and often differed in various parts 
of the same theater. The effort was, always, 
to simplify the channels as much as possible 
but to still retain some control of issues. 


Once it became apparent that Service 
Groups and Depot Groups had to handle 
engineer supplies, regulations were changed 
and they were charged with providing engi- 
neer supplies to all Air Force units exclusive 
of Aviation Engineers. The Tables of Or- 
ganization for the Air Material Squadron of 
the integrated type Air Services Group and 
the proposed integrated type Air Depot 
Group include personnel to handle engineer 
supply and charges these organizations with 
the responsibility for engineer supply. 

We have reviewed the general situation 
regarding the personnel angle of handling 
engineer supplies in the Air Force. Let us 
now look more closely at the supply require- 
ments. 

Air Force technical supplies are com- 
prised largely of sensitive instruments, highly 
machined and easily damaged parts and 
items that must be protected from the ele- 
ments by careful packing. Air Depot re- 
ceive these items in bulk and re-issue them 
to Service Groups is smaller quantities— 
here is where some of the engineer require- 
ments start. First of all, extensive binning 
is required for segregation of parts. The 
construction of bins requires large amounts of 
lumber, nails, and hardware not to mention 
electrical supplies to provide adequate light- 
ing. An average Air Depot requires several 
million board feet of lumber for this purpose 
alone. Next is the need for packing and 
crating materials for packing shipments of 
supplies to the Service Groups or shipment 
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of repairables to the Zone of the Interior. 
A portion of this material can be salvaged 
from the boxes that contained the bulk of 
shipment to the depot, but, the major por- 
tion must come from engineer stocks. This 
is a continuing need and an average Air 
Depot will consume half a million board 
feet upwards each month with a proportion- 
ate amount of nails (about 45 pounds of 
nails per 1000 board feet of lumber). Going 
to the Service Group we find they too require 
some binning and storage space for sup- 
plies. Their requirements are considerably 
less than those of the Air Depot but must 
be met. Here again there is a need for pack- 
ing and crating materials for shipping re- 
pairable and salvageable items back to the 
depot. Containers in which new parts were 
received can be used to send back the old 
parts but do not meet the demand because 
the flow of salvage and repairables to the 
rear is greater than the flow of parts forward. 
This seemingly strange situation is due to 
the fact that complete aircraft are flown 
forward but when the aircraft is salvaged 
the component parts have to be shipped back 
in boxes. Normal requirements of lumber 
for this purpose varies but will average 
15,000 to 30,000 board feet per month per 
Service Group. 

Thus far only the packing and crating 
requirements for Air Corps technical sup- 
plies have been mentioned. Similar demands 
f-r like materials are presented by the Air 
Force ordnance, signal, quartermaster and 
other technical supply agencies. 

In addition to the above requirements there 
are demands for electrical and plumbing 
supplies and fire fighting supplies. Each air- 
field is a semi-permanent installation and 
troops are often stationed there as much as 
a year or year and a half without moving. 
This has its repercussions on engineer sup- 
plies in that the units endeavor to improve 
their living conditions by installing showers, 


running water and complete electrical sys- - 


tems. When the units do move much of this 
material must be abandoned because of time 
required to salvage it or because of lack of 
transportation. When the unit reaches a 
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new location the construction .repeats its 
cycle. 

Large quantities of drafting and reproduc- 
tion supplies are consumed at all echelons 
for statistical control activities, map rooms 
and the like. Last but not least are the normal 
replacements required for hand tools of 
types that become lost, worn out and 
salvaged. 

Taken individually, by separate units, the 
requirements seem small but when lumped 
together at Service Group level they present 
a good sized headache. At Air Depot Group 
they represent a major task. At Air Force 
Service Command level they create a logisti- 
cal problem. , 

In summarizing the situation of engineer 
supply in the Air Forces we might say the 
following: 

(1) In the pre-war period and during the 
early stages of World War II, the matter oi 
engineer supply for Air Force units was nol 
given adequate thought and consideration 

(2) The need for engineer logistical sup- 
port was recognized by the Air Forces when 
they began operations from. bases in ter- 
ritory that had formerly been in enemy hands. 

(3) In order to meet the requirements of 
engineer supply and of supply personnel, 
improvised and consequently, generally in- 
efficient supply systems were established in 
all theaters of operation. 

(4) The need for an ecient manner of 
handling engineer supplies was recognized to 
the point that the Tables of Organization for 
the new integrated Air Service Group and 
the proposed integrated Air Depot Group now 
include personnel to handle engineer supplies. 
These units have as a part of their mission, 
the provision of engineer supplies to all Air 
Force units exclusive of Aviation Engineers. 

The author hesitates to make any recom- 
mendations for further improvement of engi- 
neer supply in the Air Force until the new 
type Service Groups and Air Depot Groups 
have had a fair and thorough test. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the experience gained 
by the Air Forces during the war will be 
forgotten and that engineer supplies will be 
given due consideration in the future. 
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Britain’s Biggest Antiaircraft Battleship: gree of protection for the carriers in action. 
The effectiveness of Vanguard’s antiaircraft 
armament is enhanced by the installation of 
the latest radar and fire-control equipment, 
the guns being remote controlled, and laid, 
trained and aimed automatically from a 
master-sight. 


(The Sphere, Great Britain) 





ers. HMS Vanguard, Britain’s newest and most 
om- § powerful battleship, has been designed es- 
’r F seniially for an antiaircraft role. In addition 
to her main armament of eight 15-inch guns, 
ml the Vanguard has sixteen 5.25-inch guns 
ai mounted in twin turrets and capable of low- 
be | 22gle and high-angle fire. The battleship is 
| be § thus equipped to accompany an aircraft 
carrier task force and provide a high de- 
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A British Tailless Jet Plane: 


Not to be confused with the Flying Wing 
type of aircraft the revolutionary De Havil- 
land experimental aircraft illustrated on this 
page was designed to explore the problem of 
controlling high-speed aircraft with back- 
swept wings, which permit higher speeds 
than the ordinary type of wing. Known as 
the D.H. 108 Swallow, it is the first tailless 
jet-propelled aircraft ever to have flown. The 
project was begun last October, and the 
prototype—a standard Vampire fuselage 
fitted with the new type of wing—first flew 
on 15 May. Subsequent trials at Woodbridge, 





Suffolk have proved successful. The Swallow 
is intended for speeds of 675 miles per hour 
or more. 


(The Illustrated London News) 





Hawker Fury 


Designed to meet the most exacting military 


and naval specifications, the new Hawker - 


Fury, now being built in quantities for the 
fighting services, is an outstanding addition 





to the long line of its famous forebearers. 
The pilot’s position has been raised to give 
improved views both forward and downward. 
The special high-speed section developed by 
Hawkers gives excellent charac- 
teristics over the whole speed 
range, and the Fury has no vices 
near the stall, though it was 
primarily designed for high- 
speed conditions. Because there 
are no sharp changes in pressure 
gradients, the onset of compres- 
sibility effects are delayed and 
very high speeds may be at 
tained without any adverse éf- 
fect on stability or control. 
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The slightly upswept top line of the fuse- 
lage, which provides the good view for the 
pilot, combined with the facility with which 
the Fury handles in the air, enders flying 
near the ground easy at all speeds, so that 
a steady and straight approach can be main- 
tained. Handling characteristics near the stall 
are good, enabling full lateral and longi- 
tudinal control to be retained. The new 
fighter is one of the fastest in the low to 
medium altitude range, while its cleanness of 
line promotes wide radius of action at high 
cruising speeds. 


(The Aeroplane, Great Britain) 





AUSTRALIA 


Meteor Flies at 480 miles per hour: 


The fastest flight in the history of Aus- 
tralian aviation was made in Melbourne re- 
cently when a Gloster Meteor jet-propelled 
fighter reached 480 miles an hour. The plane 
had been brought to Australia from Britain 
with three other jet-propelled planes for tests 
under Australian operating conditions. The 
test flight lasted about an hour and the plane 
reached a height of 20,000 feet. The test 
pilot said that the performance of the machine 
was satisfactory in all respects. After further 
tests in Victoria, the plane will be sent to 
the north of Australia for tests under tropical 
conditions. 

(Australian News Summary) 





GERMANY 


liquidation of the Luftwaffe: 


The two main tasks of the RAF in Ger- 
many are the disbandment of the Luftwaffe 
and the destruction or disposal of its equip- 
ment and factories. Both tasks: are expected 
to be completed within the next few months. 

One interesting feature of the disarming 
of the Luftwaffe is the great quantity of 
Poison-gas bombs and shells found. It is es- 
timated at about 400.000 tons in the British 


sector alone. Thousands of rockets and flying 
bombs have been discovered, a great many 
of the latter adapted to be flown by a “suicide” 
pilot. 

The RAF disarmament section has dis- 
covered 6,589 dumps of various kinds of 
weapons and equipment, besides factories and 
workshops which had worked for the Luft- 
waffe. The armament disposal section has de- 
stroyed or made harmless over 93,000 tons of 
explosives, ranging from V-weapons to anti- 
personnel bombs, 84,000 tons of small arms 
and machine guns, tens of thousands of 
rounds of ammunition, and 1,200 tons of mis- 
cellaneous equipment. From this total some 
32,000 items of equipment have been sent to 
England for intelligence and experimental 
purposes. 


(The Times Weekly Edition, Great Britain) 


The Anti-Nazi PW Returns: 


Carefully selected and thoroughly trained 
in the ways of democracy, former prisoners 
of war may now help reorient their fellow 
Germans. Several thousand have been shipped 
from the States to Germany, trained in the 
concepts of American democracy and pre- 
pared to take many of the positions vacated 
by the denazification program. 


These men were selected for exposure to 
democracy because it was learned through 
screening that they had a natural anti-Nazi 
attitude. But merely being anti-Nazi doesn’t 
mean they could help rebuild Germany into 
a democratic country ... they had to know 
how. So in Fort Getty, and Fort Whetherhill 
and elsewhere, schools were established to 
teach democratic fundamentals, procedures, 
and democratic forms of government. In the 
schools the PWs had an opportunity to study 
under some of our best college professors, 
the democratic way of life, its privileges and 
benefits, and its responsibilities. In addition, 
these battle-born students were able to see 
democracy in operation through films, radio, 
newspapers, and to a limited extent, through 
direct observation. Every opportunity was 
given them to realize that democracy actually 
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lives and breathes—that its application is 
not limited to classroom or textbook work. 
These men are registered and screened in 
accordance with the denazification laws, then 
placed on jobs through local labor offices. 
For ease of rapid identification, each 
United States-trained prisoner carries an 
identification card distinguishing him from 
ordinary veterans. 
(Weekly Information Bulletin) 





UNITED STATES 
Infrared Weapons: 


One of the most amazing pieces of equip- 
ment to come from the war is the “Sniper- 
scope.” Primarily a night-fighter, the Sniper- 
scope is one of the family of infrared weapons 
which are as unusual as their name implies. 


The £n'perscope was developed late in 1943 


and was used in the Pacific during the 1944-45 
e-mpaiens particularly to prevent Japanese 
troops from infiltrating behind our 1 nes. 
The Sniperscope, as do the rest of the in- 
frared units which were developed, uses the 
principle of sight without light. Infrared has 
been known for many years to have the 





Infrared equipment on small arms. 
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power of penetrating mist and the darkness 
of night. 

It has been used extensively for photo- 
graphic work under adverse weather condi- 
tions. One of its many uses is the “infrared 
sextant,” a sextant capable of piercing fog 
or haze, enabling the ship to “shoot the sun” 
and check its longitude and latitude. 

The infrared units developed for ground 
troops are a step further along this line. Very 
simply, they work like this. The infrared unit, 
consisting of a light source and a telescopic 
viewer, is mounted on a weapon. The light 
source, which looks like a black spotlight, 
emits an infrared light which shines on 
enemy personnel and the reflected image of 
the foe is picked up by the viewer. The in- 
frared armed man need only sight in on the 
image in the viewer and squeeze the trigger. 
The image, of a greenish hue, is remarkably 
clear as to details. 

The use of infrared weapons was started 
simultaneously in Germany, Japan and the 
United States. The Germans made unusually 
large light sources and telescopic viewers, 
mounting them mostly on half-tracks and 
tanks. 

Infrared units may be mounted on shoulder 
weapons, field pieces, helmets for jeep, truck 
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or tank drivers—in short, on 
almost anything. The placement 
of the units enjoys complete 
freedom in that enemy troops 
are incapable of detecting the 
infrared light with the naked 
eye. 

When jeep mounted, the in- 
frared light sources are placed 
between the two headlights. The 
regular headlights of the jeep 
are not used when the infrared 
unit is being employed. The 
driver of the jeep wears an 
over-sized helmet which has a 
telescopic viewer before each 
eye. Thus, when looked through, the images 
blend together, forming one complete image. 

When mounted on a half-track, a huge light 
scurce approximately thirty inches in diam- 
eter is employed. The telescopic viewer is 
about the size of a normal telescope. This 
light may be used to direct antiaircraft fire, 
search surrounding terrain, or locate enemy 
activity. The large infrared unit on the half- 
track is not used to assist the driver of the 
vehicle, since he is equipped with his own in- 





The Germans equipped half-tracks with 
infra-red searchlights. 


frared unit consisting of headlights and the 
helmet. 


The infrared unit may be mounted on a va- 





Jeep and driver equipped for night driving. 


riety of weapons including the carbine, the 
M1 rifle, the Browning automatic rifle or the 
-50 cal. machine gun. When mounted on the 
M1 rifle, a special leather cheek rest is re- 
quired. On a shoulder weapon, the light 
source, which is about six inches in diameter, 
is placed under the upper hand guard. The 
telescopic viewer is attached onto a special 
holder situated on the left side of the rifle, 
directly across from the bolt and in line with 
the leather cheek rest. 


The principal part of the infrared unit is 
the image tube. This tube, about the size of 
an ordinary radio tube, transforms the in- 
visible infrared rays into a readily discernible 
image. 

(Marine Corps Gazette) 


New Camera Plane: 


Based on its war-famous Black Widow, 
Northrop Aircraft has developed the F-15 
Reporter, versatile camera plane with a 
speed of more than 400 miles per hour. De- 
signed during the closing phases of the con- 
flict and war-late in production, the plane 
showed so much promise in high and low- 
altitude photography that a $7,500,000 con- 
tract for 175 units was given and now is be- 
ing filled. The basic design mounts six 
cameras, and alternate arrangements will per- 
mit the mounting of eleven different types of 
cameras. What is said to be the largest piece 











of plexiglass ever blown (see be- 
low) gives the Reporter a mas- 
sive, bubble canopy providing the 
plane’s two-man crew 360° vi- 
sion. The plane has a range ex- 
ceeding 4,000 miles, and a ceil- 
ing in excess of 35,000 feet. It 
is powered by two Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-2800-C engines equipped 
with turbosuperchargers. 
(Aviation News) 





A Cure for Cholera: 
What is described as “a complete cure for 
one of mankind’s oldest and most deadly 
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enemies, cholera, was developed by United 
States Navy epidemiologists in a controlled 
experiment held during a recent epidemic in 
Calcutta. 

The work was undertaken to seek protec- 
tion for thousands of Americans stationed in 
India, China, Burma, Ceylon, and the Phil- 
ippines, where annually the disease rages in 
epidemics. There was only vaccination against 
this disease and that was not a sure pre- 
ventive. There is now tested knowledge that 
through the proper use of blood plasma, sul- 
fadiazine and saline solution “no one need 
die of cholera.” 100 per cent recovery is as- 
sured according to the Marine Corps. 

(From a news report) 


The FDI Phantom: 
The Phantom—or FDI as it is officially 
called—is the first United States Navy 





fighter to be powered exclusively 
by jet engines, and on trials 
it has registered speeds in ex- 
cess of 500 miles per hour. The 
phantom has a polished alumi- 
num alloy skin designed to help 
reduce wind resistance, and it 
is remarkable for its light 
weight, just over four tons with 
full combat load. The range of 
the plane is about 1,000 miles. 
A high cockpit gives the pilot a 
first-rate view when engaged 
in patrol activities over the sea. 

(The Sphere, 
Great Britain) 
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21st (British) Army Group in the Campaign 
in Northwest Europe, 1944-45 


Digested at the Command and Staff College fyom an article by Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 


Montgomery, in 


IT is essential to say that in modern war 
every operation is combined. In the initial 
stages of this campaign the object was to 
secure a lodgment on the continent from 
which further offensive operations could be 
developed; this was clearly a combined oper- 
ation of the first magnitude. 

Before the operation was launched it was 
the task of the air forces to create conditions 
favorable to a successful landing and to the 
subsequent development of operations inland. 
Both the Army and the Navy relied on this 
being done, and it was done; the heavy 
bombers of Bomber Command and of the 
American Air Force did magnificent work 
in weakening Germany generally, and partic- 
ularly in destroying the enemy railway sys- 
tem, which enormously reduced the mobility 
of the enemy once operations began. 

Until the Army stepped ashore it was com- 
pletely in the hands of the Navy and Air 
Forces for its sea and airborne landings. 


Once the Army was on shore all military 
operations became combined army/air oper- 
ations; the mighty weapon of air power en- 
abled the Army to conduct its operations 
successfully and with far fewer casualties 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
The Army relied on the Navy and on the 
Air Forces for secure communications across 
the sea from our island base in Britain. 


This campaign involved the whole problem 
of the conduct of offensive operations on land 
in Western Europe with the final object of 
destroying the enemy’s armed forces and 
occupying Germany. Therefore, the first need 
was to decide how the operations on land 
were to be developed so that the object could 
be attained in the simplest and quickest way. 
It was then for the Navy to say whether 
the Army could be put on shore in such a 
way that the land battles could be developed 
in the required manner; and it was for the 
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Air Force to say whether this would suit 
the air plan. And so the combined plan was 
built up; some compromise was necessary 
but eventually, and very quickly, an agreed 
plan emerged. 


The Plan 

The intention was to assault, simultane- 
ously, beaches on the Normandy coast im- 
mediately north of the Carentan estuary and 
between the Carentan ‘estuary and the River 
Orne, with the object of securing as a base 
for further operations a lodgment area which 
was to include airfield sites and the port of 
Cherbourg. The left or eastern flank of the 
lodgment area was to include the road center 
of Caen. 

Once ashore and firmly established, my 
plan was to threaten to break out on the 
eastern flank—that is in the Caen sector; 
by this threat to draw the main enemy re- 
serves into that sector, to fight them there 
and keep them there, using the British and 
Canadian Armies for the purpose. Having 
gotten the main enemy reserves committed 
on the eastern flank my plan was to make 
the break-out on the western flank, using 
for this task the American Armies under 
General Bradley, and pivoting on Caen; this 
attack was to be delivered southwards down 
to the Loire and then to proceed eastwards 
in a wide sweep up to the Seine about Paris. 
This would cut off all the enemy forces south 
of the Seine, over which river the bridges 
were to be destroyed by air action. The gen- 
eral plan was given to the general officers 
of the field armies in London in March 1944 
—that is, three months before D-day. The 
operations developed in June, July and Av- 
gust exactly as planned. I had given D+90 
as a target date for being lined up on the 
Seine; actually the first crossing of the river 
was made on D+75. 

Why did we select the Normandy beaches? 
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They offered a better shelter for shipping 
and were less heavily defended than other 
possible beach areas along the Channel 
coast. They satisfied the minimum require- 
ments of the Air Forces, in terms of their 
distance from home bases, for the provision 
of air cover. The absence of major ports 
was overcome by the gigantic engineering 
feat of constructing two artificial ports in 
the United Kingdom which were towed across 
the Channel in sections and erected, one in 
the United States sector and one in the 
British sector. 

The invasion operations may be said to 
have begun with the action of the Air Forces. 
The first stage was the winning of the air 
battle, an essential preliminary to all major 
offensive operations. This task was admira- 
bly accomplished. 


The Assault 


My plan of assault, as approved by the 
Supreme Commander, provided for simul- 
taneous landings by three British and two 
Canadian brigades, and three American com- 
bat teams. With the assaulting brigades, two 
battalions of U.S. Rangers and portions of 
two British commando brigades took part. 

Airborne forces were used on both flanks. 
On the right, the 82d and 101st U.S. Air- 
borne Divisions dropped at the base of the 
Cotentin peninsula to assist in capturing the 
beaches and isolating Cherbourg. The 6th 
British Airborne Division was given the 
task of seizing the crossings over the Caen 
Canal and of operating on our extreme left. 

The first task of General Bradley’s forces 
was to cut off the Cotentin peninsula and 
seize Cherbourg. Operations would then de- 
velop southwards. THe British forces, under 
General Dempsey, were to make straight for 
Caen to establish the pivot. 

It is important to mention the subject of 
build-up. I considered it essential for the 
success of initial operations to have ashore 
and ready for action by the end of D+3, 
seven divisions together with the necessary 
Proportion of armor, quite apart from the 
airborne troops. With these forces I was con- 
fident of being able to defeat the first Ger- 





man attempts to dislodge our forces and also 
of being able to retain the initiative. 


The Battle of Normandy 


The assault on the beaches of Normandy 
began on 6 June 1944. Airborne forces were 
dropped first; then from a mighty armada 
of ships and craft, preceded by a tremendous 
weight of bombing from the air, American, 
British and Canadian troops set foot again 
in France. 


Despite the enemy’s plan to defeat us on 
the beaches, there were no surprises await- 
ing us, and our measures for overcoming the 
formidable array of obstacles and beach de- 
fenses were effective. The secrecy of our 
operations, and the special measures taken 
to mislead the enemy, had achieved a great 
measure of tactical surprise—and in the cir- 
cumstances we could not hope for more. 
Moreover, our losses were lighter than we 
had expected. 


Within a week the ,beachheads had suc- 
cessfully linked up, and along the continuous 
front Allied troops were engaged in heavy 
fighting. Adequate stocks of ammunition an 
supplies had been accumulated, and our build- 
up was proceeding well. We had gained a 
strong foothold; we had suffered no setbacks. 


The Break Out 


In early July, the First U.S. Army was 
gaining position for the break-out from the 
initial lodgment area. Operations centered 
in the La Haye du Puits sector and in the 
capture of St. Lo. Meanwhile, the business 
of locking up the enemy armor on the east- 
ern flank continued. 

Preceded by a highly successful bomber 
raid, when for the first time aircraft of 
Bomber Command operated on the tactical 
battlefield, we entered Caen on 9 July. In 
order to increase the enemy’s anxiety in this 
sector by threatening armored action in the 
open country southeast of Caen, I now with- 
drew three armored divisions into reserve. 
The enemy responded suitably; the bulk o 
his armor remained where we wanted it. 

The Second British Army now extended 
its front farther west in the Caumont sector 
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in order to increase the striking force availa- 
ble to the First U.S. Army. The First Ca- 
nadian Army took over responsibility for 
the extreme left sector on 23 July. The stage 
was thus set for the break-out from the 
western flank. 

On 25 July the main American attack 
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leading troops as a preliminary to their ad- 
vance. The advance was highly successful; 
Avranches was taken on 30 July. 

By 6 August the area: Laval—Mayenne— 
Domfront had been reached and on the fol- 
lowing day the First Canadian Army, which 
had now extended its front to include the 
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The Battle 


started in the sector between Periers and 
St. Lo. The Eighth U.S. Air Force was em- 
ployed in the tactical role and dropped a 
carpet of bombs immediately in front of the 





of Normandy. 


Caen sector, began a series of major attacks 
astride the Caen-Falaise road. 

This was an exciting time, as it was now 
to become apparent whether the enemy would 
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stand and be defeated between the Seine 
and the Loire or whether he would endeavor 
to withdraw his forces behind the Seine. Be- 
tween 7 and 11 August it became clear that 
he had decided to fight the Battle of France 
on our side of the Seine. A major counter- 
attack employing up to six armored divisions 
was launched on Hitler’s orders against the 
American forces in the area of Mortain. It 
was designed to cut off the forces operating 
south of Avranches by a drive to the sea. 
In the face of this counterattack the Amer- 
icans, assisted by the full weight of the 
tactical air forces, stood firm. 

I ordered the right flank of the Twelfth 
U.S. Army Group to swing north towards 
Argentan, and intensified the British and 
Canadian thrusts southwards to the capture 
of Falaise. It had become a race to trap the 
German forces deployed in the long salient 
between Falaise and Mortain. Meanwhile, 
the enemy received a tremendous hammering 
from the air. 

Falaise fell to the Canadian Army on 16 
August; American forces had reached Ar- 
gentan, and fighting of tremendous intensity 
was in progress at the bottleneck with the 
German striving all he knew to force his 
way out. 

Speedy regrouping on the Twelfth U.S. 
Army Group front, combined with outstand- 
ing administrative improvisation, enabled 
the advance eastwards of the Third U.S. 
Army to continue while the battle of the 
Falaise pocket was still in progress. By 2 
August, troops of General Patton’s army 
reached and crossed the Seine in the area 
of Mantes and began to work westwards 
along the river towatds Elbeuf. While Amer- 
ican, Canadian, French and Polish troops 
held the neck of the bottle, the Second Brit- 
ish Army and First U.S. Army, strongly 
supported by the Tactical Air Forces, over- 
ran and eliminated the trapped enemy. Th: 
other armies of the 21st Army Group ('¢ 
began the race to the Seine. 

The Battle of Normandy had conformed 
to the pattern decided upon before D-day. 
There was nothing the enemy had been able 
to do which ever upset this plan, and there 
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was never a moment in which we had not 
firmly held the initiative. The massive coun- 
terattack which we had always taken into 
consideration in our plans before the invasion 
never materialized in the earlier stages. The 
enemy had been forced to use his Panzer 
formations to plug holes in the line in re- 
sponse to our thrusts. He was not able to 
launch a main stroke with them until after 
we had broken out of our original beachhead. 
It was then too late. 


The Drive Across the Pas de Calais 
to Antwerp 

On 1 September, the Supreme Commander 
assumed command and direction of the Army 
Groups himself, and I was no longer, there- 
fore, his overall land force commander. 

As a result of discussions between the Su- 
preme Commander and myself, from now on 
the eventual mission of the 21st Army Group 
became the isolation of the Ruhr. The urgent 
problem was to prevent the enemy’s recovery 
from the disaster sustained in Normandy. 

The immediate tasks of the 21st Army 
Group were: 

(a) the destruction of the enemy in 
northeast France, 

(b) the clearance of the Pas de Calais 
with its V-bomb sites, 

(c) the capture of airfields in Belgium, 
and 

(d) the capture of Antwerp. 

The 30th Corps was the spearhead of the 
British drive to the north. Amiens was 
reached on 31 August, Brussels was entered 
on 3 September, and the city of Antwerp on 
the following day. This advance imposed a 
considerable strain on administration. We 
were maintaining our spearheads some four 
hundred miles from the temporary base in 
Normandy. The greatest strain was thrown on 
road transport, because only short stretches 
of railway were available owing to the wide- 
spread demolitions. But all difficulties were 
overcome, and the pace of the pursuit was 
maintained. 


Crossing the Meuse and Rhine and 
Clearance of the Scheldt Estuary 


The speed of our advance through the Pas 
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de Calais and into Belgium convinced me 
that if the Allies could concentrate and main- 
tain sufficient strength for the task, one 
powerful thrust deep into Germany would 
overwhelm the enemy and carry with it de- 
cisive results. The best axis along which 
such a thrust could have been developed 
was the route north of the Ruhr leading 
to the plains of northern Germany. It was 
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and Cherbourg peninsula, and the autumn 
weather was close upon us. He therefore 
decided that the early opening up of deep- 
water ports and the improvement of our 
maintenance facilities were pre-requisites to 
the final assault on Germany proper. He 
directed that our immediate aim should be 
the establishment of bridges over the Rhine 
throughout its entire length, and that we 
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The Seine to the Baltic. 


obvious that the enemy would concentrate 
strong forces to defend this vital axis, and 
the industrial area of the Ruhr. 

The Supreme Commander came to the de- 
cision that we should not at this stage stick 
out our necks in one single thrust deep into 
enemy territory, owing to our lack of major 
deep-water ports, The lines of communica- 
tion still stretched to the Normandy beaches 


should not go beyond this until] Antwerp oF 
Rotterdam could be opened. In view of the 
time factor it was agreed that the 21st Army 
Group should launch its thrust to the Rhine 
before completing the clearance of the 
Scheldt estuary. 

I ordered the resumption of the Second 
Army advance from the Antwerp-Brussels 
area for 6 September, and by 11 September 
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a bridgehead was established over the Meuse- 
Escaut Canal. It was already noticeable that 
the enemy was beginning to recover his bal- 
ance, so that the urgency of launching the 
thrust to the Rhine was underlined. 

On Sunday 17 September, the Battle of 
Arnhem began. The purpose was to cross the 
Meuse and the Rhine and place the Second 
Army in a suitable position for the subse- 
quent development of operations towards the 
northern face of the Ruhr and the north 
German plains. The thrust to Arnhem out- 
flanked the northern extension of the West 
Wall, and came very near to complete success. 
The essential feature of the plan was the 


layiny of a carpet of airborne troops across 
the waterways from the Meuse-Escaut Canal 
to the Neder Rijn, on the general axis of 
the road through Eindhoven to Uden, Grave, 
Nijmegen, and Arnhem. The airborne carpet 
and bridgehead forces, were provided by two 
American and one British airborne divisions 
and a Polish parachute brigade. Along the 
corridor, or airborne carpet, the 30th Brit- 
ish Corps was to advance and establish itself 
north of the Neder Rijn with bridgeheads 
over the Ijssel facing east. 

Full success at Arnhem was denied us for 
two reasons. First, the weather prevented 
the building up of adequate forces in the 
Vital area. Second, the enemy managed to 








Nijmegen Bridge after its capture by American 
troops and British Armor, September 1944. 
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effect a very rapid concentration of forces 
to oppose us, and particularly against the 
bridgehead over the Neder Rijn. In face of 
this resistance the British group of armies 
in the north was not strong enough to re- 
trieve the situation created by the weather 
by intensifying the speed of operations on 
the ground. We had not the divisions to 
widen the corridor sufficiently quickly to re- 
inforce Arnhem by road. 

On 25 September I ordered withdrawal of 
the gallant Arnhem bridgehead. We retained 
the vital crossings at Grave and Nijmegen, 
and their importance was to be amply dem- 
onstrated. , 

On the central sector of the 
Allied front, by the middle of 
September, the First and Third 
U.S. Armies were fighting on 
the Siegfried Line from the 
Aachen area through the Ar- 
dennes to the region of Trier 
and southwards along the gen- 
eral line of the upper Moselle. 
By the third week in September 
the Sixth U.S. Army Group 
which had landed at Marseilles 
was firmly deployed on the right 
of the Twelfth U.S. Army Group 
and the Allied front was con- 
tinuous to Switzerland. 


Operations to open up Antwerp 

The enemy had achieved a 
measure of recovery. This was clear not only 
in the Arnhem operation, but also in his re- 
action to American thrusts in the Siegfried 
Line. We had to prepare for a hard killing 
match before we could secure the Ruhr and 
advance into Germany. We had also to open 
the approaches to Antwerp before winter 
set in. The immediate intenticn therefore 
became the clearance of the Scheldt estuary. 


This task was given to the First Canadian 
Army and lasted through October to the first 
week in November. The enemy resistance 
was vigorous, and some very hard fighting 
took place, leading up to the final operation 
for the capture of Walcheren. The reduction 
of this fortress presented many novel prob- 
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lems. These were overcome principally by very 
remarkable precision bombing by Bomber 
Command, which breached the dikes and sub- 
merged large areas of the island, The ex- 
tensive use of special amphibious devices 
enabled our troops to operate in the result- 
ing floods. 


Preparations for the Battle of the Rhineland 


This phase I call “the preparations for 
the battle of the Rhineland”’—I refer to 
that part of the Rhineland falling in the 
21st Army Group zone, These operations en- 
abled us to economize forces by basing the 
front on the Meuse obstacle, and ensured 
a friendly western flank for the battle to 
follow. 

To facilitate the Second Army operations, 
I transferred the responsibility for the Nij- 
megen bridgehead to the Canadian Army on 
completion of the Scheldt operations. This 
regrouping had a further object: the First 
Canadian Army was required to plan the 
battle of the Rhineland which was to be 
launched from the Nijmegen area; the Sec- 
ond British Army was to plan the subsequent 
assault across the Rhine. 

Plans for the regrouping of the 21st Army 
Group for the battle of the Rhineland were 
completed by early December. We had reached 
the stage when some divisions were actually 
on the move to their new concentration areas 
when, on 16 December, the German counter- 
offensive in the Ardennes broke. Our plans 
were postponed. 


The Battle of the Ardennes 


The full weight of the German counter- 
offensive in the Ardennes was not immediately 
apparent. Extremely bad weather had pre- 
cluded satisfactory air reconnaissance, and 
the German concentration had been carried 
out with a high degree of secrecy. However, 
by the 19th the full implications of the Ger- 
man attack were established. It was known 
that the Sixth S.S. Panzer Army was thrust- 
ing in a northwesterly direction towards 
Liege, with the Fifth Panzer Army in a 
wider wheel on its left. The Seventh German 
Army was in support. On the same day the 
Supreme Commander entrusted to me tem- 
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porary command of the First and Ninth 
U.S. Armies (with effect from the 20th), 
as they were at that time on the northern 
side of the German salient and therefore re- 
mote from the Twelfth U.S. Army Group axis. 

On the 19th I ordered General Dempsey 
to move the 30th Corps west of the Meuse 
to a general line from Liege to Louvain, with 
patrols forward along the western bank of 
the river between Liege itself and Dinant. 
This corps was thus suitably placed to pre- 
vent the enemy crossing the river, and could 
cover the routes from the southeast leading 
into Brussels. It subsequently became neces- 
sary in connection with the regrouping of 
the American First Army to send some Brit- 
ish divisions east of the Meuse, But through- 
out the battle I was anxious to avoid com- 
mitting British forces more than was neces- 
sary. Had they become involved in large 
numbers, an acute administrative problem 
would have resulted from their lines of com- 
munication crossing the axis of the two 
American armies. Moreover, it was foremost 
in my mind that as soon as we had defeated 
the German attack we should return to the 
business of the Rhineland battle as quickly 
as possible. 

The Battle of the Ardennes was won pri- 
marily by the staunch fighting qualities 0 
the American soldier, and the enemy’s subse 
quent confusion was completed by the intenst 
air action which became possible as weather 
conditions improved. The Sixth S.S. Panzer 
Army broke itself against the northern 
shoulder of the salient while the Fifth Panze 
Army spent its drive in the fierce battle 
which centered on Bastogne. Regrouping © 
the First and Ninth U.S. Armies, assistel 
by British formations, made _ possible t 
rapid formation of a reserve corps of fou 
U.S. divisions under General Collins. Th 
action of this corps, coordinated with thi 
drive from the south by General Patton's 
Third U.S. Army, pinched the enemy forces 
out of the salient and began the bitter strug: 
gle which was to push them out of the Sieg 
fried Line. 

The enemy had been prevented from cross 
ing the Meuse in the nick of time. A detailed 
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ith F study of the battle would show how rapid 
h); f regrouping enabled the Allies to regain the 
I § initiative which the enemy had temporarily 
re- § seized. Once we were sure of the Meuse cross- 
cis, 
se 
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the opportunity had come to turn the enemy’s 
ust § position to our advantage. Hitler’s projected 
rith § counteroffensive ended in a tactical defeat, 
of Band the Germans received a tremendous bat- 
ant. tering. As soon as the situation had been 
ore: B yestored I was able to order the British di- 
wuld § visions north again to the concentration areas 
ling f which had been made ready in December. 


‘A The Battle of the Rhineland 


r of 
rit: The main objective of the Allies on the 
agh- § Western Front remained the Ruhr. Once the 
om: § Ruhr had been isolated from the rest of 
sces- (Germany, the enemy’s capacity to continue 
arge § the struggle would quickly peter out. Beyond 
blem § this, the object of our operations was to force 
com: | mobile war on the enemy by developing oper- 
two ations into the northern plains of Germany. 
most § We therefore decided to line up on the Rhine; 
sated @ then to bridge the river and gain a suitable 
> thef Jumping off position for a mobile campaign 
‘ickly§ in the spring. The enemy was in a very bad 
way; he had suffered another major defeat 
with heavy losses in men and equipment. 
Moreover, the great Russian winter offensive 
was now under way, and we did not wish 
to give the enemy the chance to switch forces 
to the east. 

The Supreme Commander’s orders to the 
-thert 2ist Army Group provided for a line-up on 
ranzerp te Rhine from Dusseldorf northwards. The 
vattles Ninth U.S. Army remained under my oper- 
ing ol ational control. 
ssistelf First, we had to eliminate the enemy sali- 
le thpent west of the Rive Roer between Julich 
f fowg 22d Roermond. The Second Army completed 
;, Thpthis task by 28 January. The divisions con- 
th thip cerned, less defensive troops left holding the 
atton' "iver line, immediately started north to join 
forces§ the concentration for the Rhineland battle. 
strug§ The Battle of the Rhineland was based on 
e Siegg'wo converging offensives between the Rhine 

and the Meuse with the object of destroying 
1 cross the enemy forces masking the Ruhr. It was 
jetailed§tended, by interdiction from the air and 
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by employing the maximum available forces 
on the ground, to prevent the enemy with- 
drawing to the east bank of the Rhine. 

The First Canadian Army was ordered to 
launch an attack southeast from the area of 
the Nijmegen bridgehead to meet the Ninth 
U.S. Army, whose thrust was developed from 
the Julich-Roermond sector northwards, It 
was originally planned to launch the two 
operations almost simultaneously, but the 
southern thrust was delayed. As it turned 
out, this proved to our advantage. 

On 8 February the northern wing of the 
pincer movement started. The 30th Corps, 
under command of the First Canadian Army, 
launched its attack into the Reichswald For- 
est and the northern extension of the West 
Wall on a front of five divisions, supported 
by very considerable air forces and over 1,000 
guns. This began the memorable battle which, 
in intensity and fierceness, equalled any which 
our troops experienced in this war. The Ger- 
mans quickly built up to about eleven di- 
visions, including four parachute divisions 
and two armored divisions. In particular 
their paratroops fought magnificently. 

On 23 February the Ninth U.S. Army 
commenced its attack northwards towards 
the area where the First Canadian Army 
was fighting. Owing to the delay in starting 
the southern thrust, the Reichswald battle 
had drawn enemy strength from the Ninth 
U.S. Army sector. The Americans took every 
advantage of this opportunity and advanced 
with admirable speed; their action in its 
turn eased the pressure in the north. 

As the Ninth U.S. Army swung north, the 
First U.S. Army was made responsible by 
the Supreme Commander for the security 
of its southern flank; the thrusts towards 
Cologne were thus related directly to our 
operation, 

On 3 March the two armies linked up, 
but it was not until the 10th that the enemy 
bridgehead covering Wesel was liquidated. 
The 21st Army Group was now lined up on 
the Rhine as far south as Dusseldorf. 


The Battle of the Rhine 
The quicker we could engage the enemy in 
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mobile warfare in the north German plains, 
the sooner the end would come. While the 
Battle of the Rhineland was proceeding, the 
details for the crossing of the Rhine were 
being worked out. Many engineering and ad- 
ministrative preparations had been initiated 
back in December, before the Ardennes coun- 
teroffensive. In particular, work had started 
on the roads and railways necessary to es- 
tablish our lines of communication across 
the Meuse and Rhine. We had furthermore 
stocked the Second Army depots with some 
130,000 tons of stores for the coming oper- 
ations. And so the 21st Army Group launched 
the operation for crossing the Rhine a fort- 
night after completion of the Battle of the 
Rhineland. 

The fortnight between the end of the Battle 
of the Rhineland and the crossing of the 
Rhine was one of intense activity. Formations 
were regrouped and lined up in their cor- 
rect positions, covered by a screen of troops 
holding the river bank. Dense and continuous 
clouds of smoke were employed to hide our 
intentions and final preparations. 


The attack began on the night of 23 March, 
and by the next morning all four assaulting 
divisions (two British and two American) 
and the British commando brigade had ac- 
complished their initial crossings between 
Rheinburg and Rees. The key to the crossing 
was the important communication center of 
Vesel, which was captured by the commando 
brigade after an intense air attack by Bomber 
Command. On the morning of the 24th, the 
XVIII U.S. Airborne Corps, with one Brit- 
ish and one American airborne division, 
dropped on the east bank of the Rhine within 
supporting distance of our guns on the west 
bank. 

The enemy reaction was initially stronz- 
est on the northern flank, where three para- 
chute divisions had been concentrated. But 
generally speaking, his power of maneuver 
was greatly limited by the very heavy air 
interdiction which had been originated sev- 
eral days before the assault. The airborne 
troops took full advantage of his failure to 
launch any effective counterattack against 


joined. Some remarkable engineering feats 
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them and rapidly made contact with the 
formations crossing the river, The British 
and American bridgeheads were quickly 
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were accomplished in working ferries and 
bridging the river, and it is interesting to 
note that the Royal Navy was well to the 
fore with craft which had been dragged by 
road all across Belgium, Southern Holland 
and the Rhineland. 


We were now in a position to drive into 
the plains of northern Germany. It was a 
matter of great satisfaction to see how plans 
which had been maturing back on the Seine 
were reaching their fulfilment. 


The .Advance to the Elbe and Baltic 


Within four days our bridgehead over the 
Rhine had been established, and on 28 March 
the advance to the Elbe began. On the right 
flank the Ninth U.S. Army was directed to 
the sector Magdeburg-Wittenberge. In the 
center the Second Army was to advance with 
its left flank on Hamburg. On the left, the 
2d Canadian Corps, after crossing through 
the Second Army bridgehead, swung north 
along the Rhine to outflank Arnhem ani 
cpen up the routes leading northwards from 
that area. Later, the 1st Canadian Corps 
assaulted across the river at Arnhem an( 
turned into western Holland to establish é 
protective flank between the Rhine and the 
Zuider Zee. 


The enemy tried desperately to assemble 
his remaining forces in opposition to ou! 
advance. The core of his resistance formed 
on the Ems-Dortmund Canal, facing the left 
and center of the Second Army. Bitter fight 
ing ensued, In the meantime, in the Ninti 
U.S. Army sector and on the right of the 
Second Army, progress was rapid. By 3 April ian 
the Ninth U.S. Army had reached the Wese! Th 
in the Minden area and had linked up witl Riv e 
tke First U.S. Army advancing from the Re oe 
magen bridgehead. The Rhur was enveloped. ee 
The Ninth U.S. Army reverted to the com ry 
mand of the Twelfth U.S. Army Group. The est b 
two U.S. Armies proceeded with the clear ae 
ance of the Ruhr and at the same time pushed . a 
forces eastwards to the Elbe. - 
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“4 The subsequent action of the 21st Army 


kl Group may be compared with the drive across 
‘BE northwest France. The German east-west 
- lines of communication to the coast were 
ad progressively cut, and a series of right hooks 
the #™°te delivered to round up the enemy. The 
b left flank formations drove up towards the 
YF oast to finish him off, 
The 8th Corps of the Second Army crossed 
the Weser near Minden on 5 April, followed 
a few days later farther north by the 12th 
Corps, which then worked its way along the 
east bank in an advance that brought it to 
the outskirts of Hamburg. This wide turn- 
ing movement loosened the enemy on the 
e  fileft, and while Bremen was masked from 
- the the south by the 30th Corps, a hook farther 
arch BU? Tiver came in on the city from the east. 
‘ight Bremen fell at the end of the month. 
4 te The First Canadian Army made steady 
the gPtgress, and by mid-April had liberated 
withg@ost of northern Holland. By the same time 
the the lst Canadian Corps had safeguarded our 
r ank in western Holland and isolated the 
arge enemy garrison there. 

The main drive to the Elbe continued to- 
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wards Luneburg, which was reached on the 
18th, and our forces began to line up on the 
southern bank of the river masking the city 
of Hamburg. The Elbe was crossed on 29 
April and spearheads made straight for Lu- 
beck in order to seal off the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein peninsula. At the same time, moving 
by road, a U.S. Airborne Corps of two di- 
visions, together with the 6th British Air- 
borne Division, formed a defensive flank 
facing east on the line: Darchau—Schwerin 
—wWismar. Once across the river our oper- 
ations were virtually unopposed. The plan 
for outflanking Hamburg by a maneuver 
similar to that used at Bremen was actually 
under way when, on 2 May, the Germans 
came out to negotiate its surrender. Across 
the Elbe the countryside was packed with 
a mass of German soldiers and refugees flee- 
ing from our own advance and from that 
of the Russians, with whom we established 
contact on 2 May. 

On the evening of 4 May the instrument 
of unconditional surrender was signed, and 
“cease fire’ was ordered on the 21st Army 
Group front as from 0800 on 5 May. 
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In April 1945 Marshal Alexander issued a 
'e lef simple, significant order of the day, calling 
fichth the forces in the Italian theater of 
be bperations for a decisive effort to attain final 
, yi the ittory. This heralded xhe Spring Offensive, 
Apri hich was to culminate in the unconditional 
Wese’ burrender of the Nazi-Fascist forces in Italy. 
> witl | The Brazilian Division faced the Panaro 
he Re ver on a front extending from the south- 
eloped stern slopes of Torracia to Sassomolare, 
Pominating the Gaggio Montano—Abetaia— 
astel D’Aiano route, and bounded on the 
est by the 871st Regiment (U.S.) and on 
shed he east by the 10th Mountain Division. 
Enemy resistance had already been broken, 
but east of the Panaro they still held strong- 
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Translated and digested at the Command and Staff College from an article by 
Major Nelson R. Carvalho in “A Defesa Nacional” (Brazil) 
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points which had to be taken since they 
constituted a threat to the line of communi- 
cations and the west flank of the 10th Moun- 
tain Division. 

The attack on Montese marked the opening 
of the Spring Offensive. It consisted of an 
initial reconnaissance in force of the heights 
between the line of departure and the first 
objective, conducted by strong patrols using 
mine detectors. This was accompanied by a 
heavy artillery concentration, attempting to 
give the appearance of a full-scale attack. 
Although the enemy reacted with infantry, 
mortar, and artillery fire against the line of 
departure and the patrols, the latter succeeded 
in occupying these heights. 
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This “screening attack” having been suc- 
cessfully executed, the main action, against 
Montese, was to be carried out. A half hour 
later, under a heavy preparation by our ar- 
tillery, the 11th Regiment hurled its 3d Bat- 
talion into the attack, protecting it on the 
left with its own 1st Battalion, and on the 
right with the 2d Battalion of the 1st Regi- 
ment. Meanwhile American tanks attempted 
to open the Serreto road, and a company of 
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progress and the 3d Battalion of the 6th h 
fantry Regiment was sent there to complet 
them. With the arrival of darkness, te 
“first day of Montese” came to an end. 
On the following day, with two additio 

battalions of artillery in direct support ¢ 
the 11th Regiment, the attack continued 
The enemy artillery and mortars reacte( 
with still greater violence and precision, h 
Montebuffone and Hill 778 were occupied it 
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American chemical mortar screened the 
captured positions with a dense curtain of 
smoke. Thus, Montese was captured and the 
attack was continued to Serreto and the vi- 
cinity of Paravento by the whole of the 11th 
Regiment. 

On the right flank, the 2d Battalion of the 
1st Regiment took Ca di Bertolino after diffi- 
cult fighting. The enemy, reacting violently, 
pounded the positions he had abandoned and 
which were now in the hands of the Bra- 
zilians, with artillery and mortar fire. In 
Montese, mopping-up operations were still in 


the face of stubborn resistance, and at t 
end of the day Paravento also fell. 

The third day, strong reserves were s 
into action to resume the attack. Two D 
talions of the 6th Regiment went into Uff 
line in the Serreto area. The advance of 


to send the 1st Battalion of the 1st Re 
ment into the line, and the Brazilian Divisi 
was left with a single reserve battalion. 
IV Corps, considering that this action hi; 
permitted the 10th Mountain Division 
effect a substantial advance toward t 











northeast, decided to “hold the positions it 
ad attained,” postponing the final attack 
which it was ready to launch. 

The taking of Montese confused the enemy 
ocerning the zone of attack of the 10th 
Mountain Division. The threat of the Bra- 
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Hill 888, by drawing the enemy reserves, 
ade the resumption of the advance of the 
ountain forces possible. In addition to be- 
ing the hardest won tactical success by the 
Brazilians in the Italian campaign, it was 
oe of great significance in the victorious 
opening of the IV Corps Spring Offensive. 
This strongpoint having finally been elimi- 
ated by virtue of the advance of the 10th 
ountain Division, the 11th Regiment pro- 
eeded to an immediate mopping-up and 
reconnaissance of the remaining mined banks 
of the Panaro in that region. 

IV Corps directed its Bologna offensive 
oward Mt. Tolo, Mt. Moscoso and Pietro. 
4 wide breach was opened and the Ist Ar- 
ored Division poured through it. The threat 
of a large hostile unit dispatched in haste 
from the coast, and the reported presence 
of considerable forces in Zoca, caused the 
overing of the western flank by the Expedi- 
inary Infantry Division, to increase in 
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Here, the Brazilian Division executed a 
ew and interesting maneuver. The Montese 
sector having been occupied by the 11th 
Infantry Regiment, the 1st Regiment was 
oved to a second covering sector, Samone, 
and the 6th Infantry Regiment (passing 
hrough Zoca) was moved to the Giuglia 





















at “Sector. In Zoca it was necessary to execute 

an attack against eneMy artillery, automa- 
re Stic weapons, and mortars. The attack was 
v0 bifexecuted by the 6th Infantry Regiment. The 
ito “flank was covered by the 1st, and had strong 
of tillery support. From that time on the 
cessiiystematie destruction always engaged in 
t Reg by the enemy increased, and this required 
abuse intensive work on the part of our engineers. 
4 Finally, in one last advance the Expedi- 
rs imary Infantry Division reached the sub- 





ths of the city of Vignola, which it cleared 
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ilians on the triangle, Hill 927—Montello— . 
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of the enemy and occupied together with the 
partisans of the region. 


The Final Surrender 

For the Spring Offensive, in which Bologna 
was initially the great military objective, 5th 
Army committed II Corps along the axis of 
Route 65 almost at the same time that IV 
Corps was sent forward. over the heights 
astride the Reno and Panaro. On the coast, 
the 92d Infantry Division (U.S.) was taking 
Spezia. In the east, the British 8th Army was 
hammering at the gates of the large military 
center which supported the Nazi-Fascist 
operations in Italy. 

The 10th Mountain Division and the 1st 
Armored Division, with the fall of Bologna, 
hurriedly departed northward, seeking to cut 
off the enemy retreat. This Fifth Army opera- 
tion, together with similar operations by the 
Eighth Army in its sector, would cut off the 
retreat of the enemy, surround him, and cause 
him to surrender. 

These plans led to the employment of the 
34th Infantry Division along the Via Emilia 
with the mission of barring the remaining 
enemy forces, which were already beaten on 
the coast, from retreating to the Po. This was 
done to prevent any possible enemy attempt 
to reinforce the southern bank of the Po. 

The Expeditionary Infantry Division was 
assigned the mission of advancing in a 
northwesterly direction close to the course 
of the Po, so that it could either join the 
34th American Division or be used to pre- 
vent the transfer of enemy forces. The Po 
was finally crossed by units of the Expedi- 
tionary Infantry Division. 

In the execution of ‘its mission from Vig- 
nola on, the Brazilian Division, following 
the route south of and parallel to the Via 
Emilia, advanced rapidly northwest with 
successive contacts with the 34th American 
Infantry Division on its right flank, at the 
same time engaging in mopping-up, cover- 
ing, and pursuit operations. 

In this way, during the days of 25 and 26 
April, its vanguard reached the Taro river 
and there established contact with the ele- 
ments of a Fascist division, a Panzer divi- 
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sion, and the main body of the 148th Nazi from the commander of the Brazilian van- 
Division which, having been defeated, were guard by which you are surrounded. I shall 
retreating from the seacoast trying to cross expect a reply to this ultimatum within two 
the Po and reach the northern end of the hours.” The German answer was: “A reply 
peninsula. Attacked in the vicinity of Colec- will follow as soon as instructions have been 
chio, the Fascist vanguard resisted the received from higher command.” 

Hence at 0001 28 April, three 
officers of the 148th German In- 
fantry Division, including the 
chief of staff, appeared at the 
command of the 6th Infantry 
Regiment with credentials from 
the lieutenant general in com- 
mand of the Nazi Division. The 
German representatives confess- 
ed their inability to continue 
the fight and the decision of 
their commander to surrender 
to the Brazilian forces. 

The memorable days of 28 and 
29 April witnessed, therefore, 
the surrender of the remnants 
of the “Division Italia” and the 
90th Panzer Grenadier Division, 
as well as the main body of the 
148th German Infantry Divi- 
sion, with all their impedimenta 
of war. General Mario Carloni, 
Fascist, and Lieutenant General 
Fretter Pico, Nazi, surrendered 
personally to the Commanding 
General, Brazilian Expedition: 
ary Force. 

Simultaneously, other Brazil- 
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Valley of the Reno ‘an forces reached Placenza, 
and Panaro Rivers making contact with and replac 
ing elements of the 34th Ameri, 
can Division. They shifted ti 
the other side of the Po wher 
first attack of the Brazilian vanguard which they engaged in patrol activity, and occupiel 
cut it off from its main body in the region Lodi and Cremona. 
of Fornovo. The “ultimatum” of the 6th In- In the meantime, other Brazilian units a¢ 
fantry Regiment to the troops situated in vanced rapidly and _ reached Alessandri 
the Fornovo-Respiccio region was as follows: where they joined the American elements 
“In order to avo'd useless ssacrifice of life, coming from Genoa, thus completing the et 
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we order you to surrender unconditionally circlement of the enemy from the mountains 


to the command of the regular forces of the southward. Shortly, thereafter, on 3 May. 
Brazilian Army which are ready to attack the unconditional surrender of all the Nazi} 
you. You are completely surrounded, and re- Fascist forces in the Italian theater of oper: 
treat is impossible for you. This order is ations took place. 
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wo The Navy’s Part in Combined Operations 
ply Digested at the Command and Staff College from an article by Rear Admiral T. H. Trou- 
2e]] bridge, in the “Journal Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) February 1945. 


THE naval aspect of combined operations 
In is an extensive subject, but whether the op- 
eration entails landing a number of divi- 
sions—when it assunies the proportion of an 
invasion, or whether it is on a smaller scale— 
such for instance as the operations against 

Madagascar or Anzio, the problems facing 
“i naval force commander are much the same 
and from the point of view of the individual 
naval officers and men in the landing craft 
and beach parties, almost identical. I intend 
to draw attention to some of the problems 
with which the naval force commander of a 
naval assault force is confronted in planning 
and executing a combined operation. 


ints «Success in almost every human endeavor 
theg (cpends upon the production of the prepon- 
ion, § (evating force at the right place at the right 
the§ time. In. this respect combined operations 
ivi-§ differ somewhat from ordinary naval opera- 
ontag tions because the naval force is spread among 
lon? Very large number of small units and, 
eralg Moreover, it is essential to success that these 
ered *tTive at exactly the right place at exactly 
the right time. 


nue 
of 
der 


tion. § Owing to the wide dispersion of the naval 
forces, command must of necessity be more 
‘B extensively decentralized than is the usual 
J taval practice, and this demands two things, 
(1) careful preparation and training and (2) 
if perfect communications. The need for the lat- 
ter has always been well understood in naval 
organizations, but only recently with the ad- 
® vent of efficient radio équipment have the ex- 
tensive demands in combined operations been 
iB adequately met. Even so, communications still 
remain a problem requiring the most careful 
Battention since the demand for channels of 
1e el'§COMMunication is of necessity limited by the 
itains§amount of equipment and men to man it that 
Mayg‘an be accommodated in the ships. 

Nazi} 
oper 









Command and Training 


_With regard to the preparation and train- 
hg of the personnel of the naval force, this 





raises a number of problems peculiar to com- 
bined operations since the bulk of the naval 
forces required to support the operation is, 
unlike the army, engaged up to the last 
moment on its ordinary naval occasions— 
convoy escorts, minesweeping, and the like, 
from which ships can ill be spared for train- 
ing in the specialized roles that they may be 
called upon to play on D-day. 

In the early days of combined operations 
the training of the purely combined opera- 
tions naval forces, i.e., landing craft news, 
naval beach parties, etc., was under the chief 
of combined operations, while the naval force 
commander appointed to command in the op- 
eration was, until the final grand rehearsal, 
solely concerned with planning. He thus met 
his force for the first time just prior to the 
operation. This system, though admittedly for 
various reasons inevitable in the early days, 
is quite obviously fundamentally unsound. 
Command, by definition, involves complete 
responsibility for administration and training 
as well as operational direction of the forces 
under the orders of the commander, and al- 
though combined operations call for the tem- 
porary attachment of a large number of units 
from other commands to the naval force com- 
mander, the hard core of his force, namely 
that part of it comprising the assault ele- 
ments, should be under his command in a 
manner similar to any other naval organiza- 
tion. 

As a rule, the locality of a combined op- 
eration will have been selected by the govern- 
ment or the Supreme Allied Commander of 
t!e theater of war on information derived 
from an appreciation by the combined plan- 
ning staff. At this stage the three force com- 
manders—naval, military and air—are ap- 
pointed and, having been briefed, are required 
to produce their outline plan for approval by 
the higher command. It is of great importance 
that this procedure be rigidly adhered to. 
Any attempt to force the responsible force 
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commanders to operate on a plan produced by 
the higher planning staffs may lead either to 
last minute changes with consequent delays 
and interruption of training or worse still, to 
failure. At this stage the predominant part- 
ner is the military commander since he alone 
is responsible for fighting the battle ashore 
and consequently must say where and in what 
force he wishes the army to land. 

In drawing up the outline plan, the staffs 
of the three commanders must work in the 
closest touch and preferably under the same 
roof. As stated above, it is for the soldier to 
indicate where he wishes to land, his object 
in the early stages being to secure a beach- 
head, preferably including a port where the 
follow-up and supplies may be unloaded. It is 
reasonable to assume that any port in enemy 
hands, and indeed the most favorable landing 
places will be defended and consequently the 
first phase of the operation may well entail 
action solely designed to secure these favor- 
able landing places. Every operation is dif- 
ferent and it is not possible to particularize, 
but this much is sure—under modern condi- 
tions troops cannot fight effectively without 
their supporting arms, i.e., guns, armored 
fighting vehicles, etc.; consequently, the first 
essential is to secure beaches where these can 
be put ashore expeditiously. Depending on the 
known enemy defenses the beaches may be 
secured by direct assault or by outflanking 
movements or a combination of the two. Fixed 
gun defenses must be taken out by commando 
or airborne landing or neutralized by aerial 
or sea bombardment or by a combination of 
all these methods. It is not possible to main- 
tain the tempo of a combined operation while 
the enemy is able to bring directly observed 
fire on to the beaches and the offshore 
shipping. It goes without saying too, that 
local air supremacy is a vital factor and must 
be secured if necessary by the added interven- 
tion of naval carrier-borne aircraft. 


Surprise 
Having decided on the exact landing place, 
which must of course be suitable from the 
naval, as well as the military, point of view, 
the next question to consider will be the exact 
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time. This resolves itself into a question of a 
day landing or a night landing, which in tun 
is governed by the extent to which reliance 
may be placed on exploiting the factor of 
surprise and also on the extent of the enemy 
defenses. The question of surprise will alway; 
be debatable, and the longer planning pro. 
ceeds and details of the operation become 
familiar to the responsible force commander, 
the less likely does it appear that there can 
be any surprise whatever. 

It will probably be found during planning 
that where reliance is placed on a surprise 
landing the army will desire several hours 
of darkness in which to get the first wave 
ashore and the first objectives secured. Un- 
less beaches are ideal and good exits from 
them assured the navy, while agreeable to 
landing infantry in the dark, prefers daylight 
for disembarking the all-important support 
ing arms which the army will insist must fol: 
low closely on the heels of the infantry. A 
good compromise is reached if the initial 
landings of the main body take place about 
an hour before first light. This should enabk 
the infantry of the first waves to secure suf- 
ficient ground to prevent the beaches from 
remaining under observed small-arms fire an 
also allow the beach parties to make prepara 
tions for the reception of the supporting 
arms. The stronger the defenses, including 
as they may well do, antitank obstruction‘ 
and minefields, the later should be the land: 
ings. 

Nava! Assault and Army Beach Groups 

A naval assault group ordinarily consist! 
of a squadron of minor landing craft, a navd 
beach commando, a beach signal section, po? 
ton working parties for placing pontons fo 
unloading LST in shallow water, landinj 
craft recovery. units, and possibly other smal 
specialized parties. 

It is of great importance during combined 
operations to emphasize the need for th 
closest cooperation between the services. Th¢ 
air, whether naval or RAF, is predominantly 
both literally and metaphorically on the 


higher level; but the navy and army have Pq; 


posite numbers at every stage down to the 
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assistant beach-masters who work with as- 
sistant military landing officers on the 
beaches. The sooner that all of these get on 
to the “Bert and Dick” basis the better, and 
this brings me to some remarks on the beach 
group which, though not forming part of a 
naval assault force, is at the same time very 
closely bound up with it. An army beach 
group is not a permanent establishment. It 
comprises essentially a force for local de- 
fense of the beaches of the sector in which 
it operates both ground defense and antiair- 
craft and a number of working parties for 
unloading stores, besides specialized units. 
Qur practice has been to form the beach 
group around an infantry battalion, collect- 
ing the specialized units for a specific opera- 
tion. The beach group is disbanded imme- 
diately after the operation or even while it 
is still in progress should circumstances neces- 
sitate the infantry battalion being withdrawn 
to provide reinforcements. Consequently the 
naval and military opposite numbers who 
have worked in close collaboration for some 
time and eventually been together through 
the priceless, experience of battle are on con- 
clusion of the operation separated, never by 
chance, to meet again. 

Apart from the loss of the valuable morale 
qualities and experience which are developed 
ina combined operation this system has two 
principal disadvantages. In the first place a 
beach group, particularly those elements 
working opposite the navy on the beach, re- 
quires extensive training before an opera- 
tion, the length of time depending upon the 
degree of opposition to be expected. Training 
of the naval and military beach parties must 
be carried out paces This means that 
having no permanently established beach 
groups a combined operation involving any 
substantial follow-up cannot be planned by 
British forces at short notice. In the second 
Place lack of full-time military experts with 
combined operations assault forces means 
that we are handicapped in developing the 


J'echnique of landing quantities of bulky sup- 


tlies over beaches. I am speaking of course 


5 the in general and do not refer to the Normandy 


landings where the whole resources of the 
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nation were engaged for many months with 
one special problem. 
Bombarding Organization 

The next preoccupation is the allocation 
of bombardment forces. I have found it best 
to allocate ships and major landing craft re- 
quired for close support of the landings to 
individual sectors, and to retain cruisers and 
above under the direct control of the naval 
force commander. Naval bombardment, as 
everyone knows, has proved to be one of the 
outstanding features of the naval contribu- 
tion to combined operations. 

In the early stages of an assault it is usual 
to allocate specific targets to individual ships; 
spotting aircraft flown from the nearest 
shore base or from carriers being detailed 
beforehand in the operational plan. When the 
army moves inland it is probable that targets 
of opportunity will present themselves, and 
an effective way of dealing with these is to 
place all bombardment forces, i.e., cruisers 
and above under a bombardment commander, 
usually the senior cruiser admiral who, work- 
ing through the support control organization 
of the H.Q. ship, allocates ships to targets 
and makes arrangements for spotting air- 
craft if required. The advantage of this sys- 
tem is that, whereas in the early stages of 
the assault each sector works under its own 
spotting radio frequencies, later on when the 
number of targets is reduced air spotting 
can be handled on a single frequency for the 
whole area and it is only necessary for the 
bombardment commander to call for a 
spotting aircraft without having to specify 
the frequency to which its radio must be 
tuned. This greatly simplifies the procedure 
and any simplification in combined operations 
is to be heartily recommended. 


Air Organization 


I have not hitherto had much to say about 
the air side of combined operations, but 
this is because I am chiefly concerned with 
the naval problems. It goes without saying 
that no combined operation is likely to suc- 
ceed without local air supremacy having first 
been secured and this involves fighters over 
the area both day and night. 
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One of the first requirements in any land- 
ing is the procurement of a landing strip 
ashore, and better still an airdrome, from 
which tactical aircraft can operate in close 
support of ground forces. In order to secure 
this the Royal Air Force have built up an 
organization of airfield construction units, 
including those priceless handmaidens of com- 
bined operations—the bulldozers, and what 
are called RAF servicing commandos, which 
the navy must put ashore among the highest 
priority services. 

Just as it is usual for the military com- 
mander at each level to land when his own 
signals organization is functioning ashore 
and he is no longer dependent on the ship- 
borne communications to keep in touch with 
the forward elements of his command, so the 
RAF commander as a rule plans to land when 
his signals organization is set up ashore. 1 
think I am right in saying that it is now 
generally agreed that where any RAF air- 
craft participate in a combined operation, 
the air force commander will be an officer of 
the RAF of equal status to the force com- 
manders of the other services. He controls 
all aircraft engaged in army cooperation or 
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only 





defense of the area, whether naval or RAF, 


from the moment that the assault begins. (with 
During the voyage, naval aircraft oper. the f 
ating in defense of the convoys are controlled Which 
by the naval force commander who alone isp “ert. 
responsible for the safe and timely arrival In | 
of the forces at their destination. fensiv 
The air force commander will require a _ 
In ( 


senior naval officer on his staff of the status 
of deputy or assistant air force commander 
to assist him in detailing the tasks required 
from carrier-borne aircraft, should such hk 
present. The latter will in all probability 
ke provided by the escort carrier support 
force specially formed for this purpose, ani 
consists of fighters and fighter bombers with 
crews specially trained in all branches of 
army cooperation, including naval bombari- 
ment spotting. Experience in the south of 
France, where some two hundred naval air- 
craft from the escort carrier support force 
participated, indicated the great value of 
such a force at close call by the air force 
commander. Contrary to popular anticipa- 
tion, the escort carrier support force operatel 
continuously for ten days with a remarkably 
high record of maintenance and a surprisingly 
few casualties from landing accidents. 








The Role of Malta in the War 


Tr lated 





and digested 


WHEN the English occupied Malta in 1800, 
they could not even remotely have imagined 
that what they were thereby adding to their 
extensive empire was a future airplane car- 
rier. But this is what it was used as, in 
the Twentieth Century. 

At the beginning of the World War II 
there were only two powers at war in the 
Mediterranean, and both of them allied: 
England and France, Their interests crossed 
one another in time of peace, but they pre- 
sented no obstacle in the way of their war 
activities. England made use of the Mediter- 
ranean as a route, or more accurately speak- 


at the Command and Staff College from a Spanish 
article by L. Saenz de Pazos in “‘Revista de Aeronautica” (Spain) March 1946. 
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ing, as a short-cut in the Imperial route ti 
India. Her line of positions, Gibraltar, Malta 
Suez (the English axis), was exposed t 
no threat on its flanks nor anywhere ove 
its course and permitted of direct and effec; 
tive communication with her overseas p0s 
sesions, The communications of France with 
her North African possessions, her passage 
across the Strait of Gibraltar to others ani 
by way of the Suez canal to the remainderg "nt 
of her possessions, was not interrupted of Africa 
threatened. mits \ 

The Mediterranean, during the period from Englis 
the declaration of war till June 1940, oc 
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cupied the attention of England and France 
r, only as an area requiring simple vigilance 

(with the consequent diversion of forces) in 
1. the face of possible intervention by Italy, 

which up to that moment was merely on the 
is alert. e 
al@ in the month of May the great German of- 
fensive in the western theater of operations 
began. France collapsed in a matter of days, 
in the face of the irresistable advance of 








face of the Italian threat for she had a 
weak and extremely long communication line 
exposed to a serious threat over its whole 
distance. Italy had in her hands a wonder- 
ful opportunity to wipe out English power 
in the Mediterranean (at least in the cen- 
tral Mediterranean) since the English insu- 
lar positions were represented by only 322 
square kilometers of territory divided among 
three major and two minor islands which were 








German tanks, supported by their aviation 
and finally, on 10 June, Italy entered the 
conflict. 

In the face of this event the equilibrium 
of the Mediterranean was destroyed. The 
presence of a considerable fleet and power- 
ful air forces, strategically located on insular 
and continental bases, threatened the English 
toute with disruption \and constituted a se- 
rious threat to the flank of the French com- 
munications. 

A few days after the entry of Italy into 
the war, the signing of the armistice re- 
sulted in the disappearance of one of the 
belligerents, France, who shut up her mer- 
thant and war vessels in her home or her 
African ports, with the exception of a few 
nits which remained with the English. The 
English position was a delicate one in the 
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isolated and surrounded by formidable air- 
sea positions. 

The Regia Aeronautica had approximately 
200 bombers and 200 fighter aircraft sta- 
tioned in the central Mediterranean. The 
Royal Air Force at that time had little more 
than a hundred planes of various types avail- 
able. They did not have to wait long for an 
attack. The first day of the war Malta received 
the “official” visit of the Italian planes which, 
before the day was done, carried out seven 
more attacks. 

The situation was bad. But in spite of this, 
the island rendered a very important serv- 
ice. Its position was so favorable for 
observation that, for the English, it was 
as if they had an eye observing all move- 
ments carried out in the very home of the 
enemy. From there it was possible to observe 
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every movement made by the enemy’s naval 
units, and naval reconnaissance occupied a 
large place among the few tasks that were 
performed by the few aircraft of the insular 
fleet. The radius of action of its planes 
permitted them to maintain a close watch 
over the movements of enemy vessels. And 
during the first few weeks, the planes of 
the RAF attacked points in Sicily and even 
bombed Italian ports, and Tripoli. 

Another of its tasks was that of serving 
as a supply point for the bombers which, in 
their journey from England to Egypt, stopped 
at Malta for refueling. Otherwise, they would 
have been obliged to make a long detour, 
flying over dangerous regions of Central 
Africa where a forced landing would have 
been fatal. This applied also to mail planes, 
and hydroplanes carrying wounded. 

One of the best services rendered by the 
island occurred in the month of November. 
In the face of the threat constituted by the 
Italian fleet, the English decided to deal it 
a blow which would render it useless, or at 
least put it out of action for some time. The 
information obtained from Malta permitted 
of their following all the movements of the 
Italian ships and of their being perfectly 
acquainted with their whereabouts. On the 
morning of the 11th, a plane was dispatched 
to Malta to obtain the photographs of the 
port of Tarento, which had been taken the 
day before by observers of the RAF from 
planes taking off from the island. These 
photographs showed the Italian fleet an- 
chored in the harbor, and among its units 
could be counted as many as five battleships. 
The planes of the RAF patrolled the Gulf of 
Tarento up to 10:30 that night, and reported 
the arrival of a sixth battleship. Without 
doubt, this was the great contribution which 
aviation (and the island) made to the at- 
tack. The destruction of the fleet at Tarento 
was followed by repercussions in the Medi- 
terranean campaign, and increased still fur- 
ther the strategic value of Malta, located as 
it was astride the communication routes of 
Italy with Africa. 

In January 1941, the aspect of the struggle 
changed completely with the appearance of 
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the Luftwaffe in the Mediteranean theater. 








The first German attack cost the English thou 
the cruiser Southhampton, and the destroyer > 
Gallant and the carrier Illustrious were} °\~ 
gravely damaged. German aviation also car- so 
ried on a methodigal destruction of the air- 
dromes of the island, Bu 
During the following months, a few rein- = 
forcements arrived from Egypt or were pont 
dropped off by carriers coming from Gibral- ed 2 
tar. The latter consisted of some 200 Hawker § ° 
Hurricanes. The planes from the island con- Th 
tinued attacking Axis shipping and bombing § °™P 
Tripoli. Naples was attacked, and finally all § °PP° 
ports possible, especially those which were § “T° 
ports of embarkation for Libya. half 
There is no doubt that during this period : 
Malta made it possible to carry on a very par 
successful war of attrition, since with rela- atte: 
tively few planes it was able to interfere veneers 
seriously with enemy communications and ‘the 
supplies. The danger from planes and sub- shipp 
marines from Malta, obliged Axis ships to ie 
make an immense detour. the is 
Near the end of 1941, because of the total It , 
elimination of a convoy coincidental with iin 
the withdrawal of Rommel toward El Agheila, ne 
the Germans decided to execute an attack on at the 
Malta for the purpose of destroying it. Kes- ine 
selring had some 600 bombers brought from sintie 
the Russian front, along with a good escort eed 
of fighters. These were hurled at the Malta air ieee 
force, which had less than a hundred planes 
of various types. ¢ Pro 
Up to that time they had been employing “ay 
some seventy planes weekly against the is- sak " 
land, in groups of twenty. In December, the the B 
number of attacking planes reached 200 If - 
weekly, dropping a quantity of bombs ten oie 
times as great. During January, the aerial ies 
“visits” of the Axis reached the figure of of at 
261, or an average of eight or nine per day. “a 
In February, the bombs amounted to double will 
those dropped during December, and a convoy sth 
intended for Malta was unable to reach the troops 
island. But 
In March, 6,000 tons of explosives wert Bre 
unloaded on the island, a total of 500 tons thine a: 
being dropped in a single day’s time. Ten saseee 
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thousand buildings were destroyed, but in 
spite of this the English aviation was still 
alive, and executed an attack on the ships 
concentrated in Palermo. It was now rein- 
forced by Supermarine Spitfires. 

But it was in April that the island suf- 
fered most. On the 5th of the month the 
Luftwaffe unleashed its great offensive— 
called the hundred-day offensive—and drop- 


I. ped 20,000 tons of explosives, 


er 
The paralysis of the island was almost 


- complete, and from the air it presented the 
J] | @Ppearance of a besieged fortress. There 
were attacks which lasted thirteen and a 
half hours. The lighting system was put out 
of order. The Fawara aqueduct was put out 
of commission. Not a house but what showed 
evidence of the devastating attack, and the 
antiaircraft artillery was so short of am- 
munition that its quota was but fifteen rounds 
, a day per piece. During this month Axis 
ab shipping supplied Libya without being mo- 


a? 4 
a 





lested in the least, since the garrison of 

the island was fighting solely for survival. 

tal It is surprising that the total destruc- 

"4 tion at Malta was not attempted at the very 

"® F outset. The opportunity that was presented 

°F at the time of the French surrender was not 

wd taken advantage of, and in April there was 

= another opportunity for an attack on the 

‘ait island. Intentions existed, but they were 
a never put into effect. 

Proof of this is contained in the diary of 

ion Count Ciano which says, under date of 12 


May: “Rommel will attack in Libya at the 
‘the end of the month with the object of crushing 
900 the British. (The attack began on 26 May.) 
If he is able, he will take Tobruk and will 
go as far as the old boundary lines. Other- 
wise, he will limit himself to the avoidance 
of an enemy attack by striking the first 
blow himself. At this time, all his forces 
will concentrate for an attack on Malta. The 
Germans are sending a division of para- 
troops.” 
oie But in the month of May the island re- 
‘aes acted, especially when fifty Supermarine Spit- 
Ten fires coming from the American carrier Wasp 
succeeded in landing at the battered air- 
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dromes of Malta. They had scarcely arrived 
when they brought down fifty-five attacking 
planes, But their sorties were limited be- 
cause of the scarcity of fuel. 


Under the date of 20 June, Ciano says: 
“General Carboni has arrived at Rome to dis- 
cuss the invasion of Malta. He is convinced 
we are going to suffer a terrible disaster. 
Preparations havé been nothing short of in- 
fantile and our means are either ineffective 
or useless. Our landing forces will never 
succeed in landing, and if they do, they will 
be doomed to destruction. I am convinced we 
shall never succeed in this project.” 


Naturally, with such morale and spirit, no 
one could succeed. The chance was lost and 
never again was it presented in so favorable 
a manner. 


Nevertheless, the need for getting sup- 
plies to the island was becoming urgent, and 
consequently an effort was made to get two 
heavily guarded convoys to the island—one 
from the east and the other from the west. 
The one coming from Alexandria met with 
a naval force composed of two battleships, 
several cruisers, and light units. This squad- 
ron was attacked by Beauforts and Liber- 
ators, but the convoy was forced to turn 
back to the point of departure in the face 
of the threat of the enemy forces, supported 
by German planes based in Crete. The one 
coming from Gibraltar succumbed to the at- 
tacks of the Axis, with the exception of 
two freight vessels which succeeded in reach- 
ing the port of Valetta. The Malta air 
force obtained some revenge by destroying 
two of the attacking cruisers. The assist- 
ance that had arrived was far from adequate 
and did not give the island sufficient strength 
for resuming the attacks in the strength in 
which it had executed them previously. 

The island passed through an eight week 
period without receiving any supplies, and 
it became necessary to attempt to get another 
convoy through. 

The convoy left Gibraltar and, for the pur- 
pose of achieving utmost security, was com- 
posed of two battle cruisers, seven light 
cruisers, four carriers, and twenty-four de- 
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stroyers, providing escort for fourteen mer- 
chant vessels, The importance of the convoy 
was such, and its volume so great, that it 
did not escape detection by the enemy recon- 
naissance planes. It was attacked before ar- 
riving within range of the fighter aircraft 
based on Malta. The attack was so violent 
that nine merchant vessels and four vessels 
of war were sunk—among them the carrier 
Eagle—but four merchant vessels and one 
tanker succeeded in reaching Malta, Then, 
for three -months more, the island received 
no additional suppiles by way of the sea. 


After Rommel retreated from El] Alamein 
in October, Malta increased in importance, As 
the English advance arrived at the Cirenaica 
salient, the convoys that were sent to the 
island were able to make the journey with 
air protection over the entire distance. 


Soon afterwards, there arrived in Malta 
a considerable part of the planes that had 
been based in Egypt, in addition to Beau- 
fighters and Beauforts, accompanied by an 
abundance of carrier based aircraft. Malta 
now went over to a state of uninterrupted 
offensive action which became a serious men- 
ace to the retreating troops. It began to 
attack the rear of the Axis troops, to dis- 
rupt their communications, to bomb their 
ports, and to pound their naval forces, more 
than ever before. 


On the other hand the Axis aviation, now 
overpowered, was powerless to repel the ac- 
tion engaged in by Malta, and devoted its 
efforts to supplying and cooperating with 
its ground army which was very hard pressed 
by the advance of the Eighth Army, and with 
the presence of a new enemy who had landed 
in its rear and which threatened its re- 
treat. The evacuation of the troops which 
were surrounded in Tunis was committed to 
the Axis air force, but the presence of Malta 
was not taken into consideration. 


The prevention of the withdrawal of these 
forces by way of Sicily was perhaps one of 
the most important services that Malta ren- 
dered the Allies. The RAF maintained a watch 
day and night and German air transports 
were constantly attacked by English pursuit 
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aviation. The position of the island forced 
the Axis to give up the attempt to evacuate 
the whole of its army which was surrounded 
in Tunis. 

A short time after the conquest of North 
Africa, Allied aviation began to attack the 
Italian islands in the channel. At the end 
of twelve days of air attacks, the garrison 
at Pantelaria surrendered. Ninety minutes 
after the surrender of this island, the air 
offensive was turned against Lampedusa, 
which surrendered in twenty-four hours. 

The bombers which attacked Gerbini and 
Catania were escorted by fighter aircraft 
based on Malta, and the planes of the RAF 
became more and more active over Sicily and 
southern Italy, attacking communications, 
airdromes, factories, etc. 

Afterwards came the landing in Sicily and 
later still, the landing in Italy itself. With 
the capture of the Sicilian airdromes and 
the surrender of Italy, Malta ceased to be 
an advance base and now found itself in 
the rear. It was now able to rest. It had 
fulfilled its mission well. 

This is, briefly, the story of Malta dur- 
ing the battle of the Mediterranean. We shall 
now attempt to draw a few conclusions from 
the part it played in that bitter struggle. 

The first thing we note is the advantage 
it gave to the English, to have at their 
disposal an observation post in the heart of 
the enemy area, a watch-tower from which 
they were able to observe all the movements 
the enemy made. 

The second was the ability to intercept 
and render useless the enemy’s communica- 
tion routes. This became a constant night- 
mare to naval convoys which were forced into 
making a considerable detour, since their fear 
of its submarines—and still more of its 
planes—caused them to go as far as possible 
away from the island, with consequent loss 
of time in addition to necessitating the use of 
more fuel by the boats. 

The third conclusion is that without Malta 
it would not have been possible to send 
special planes, supplies, and transports 
Egypt by way of the Mediterranean. The is 
land constituted an aerial supporting point. 
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From being a naval base it changed its role 
to that of an unsinkable airplane carrier, 
since the navy used it only for its subma- 
rines, and its surface units had prudently 
been withdrawn before the danger from the 
air had made itself felt. 

The fourth, and very important conclusion, 
confirms the idea that fighter aviation con- 
tinues to be the indispensable and basic ele- 
ment required for defense against hostile 
aviation. The island managed to survive only 
by virtue of its fighter aviation which fought 
ferociously, desperately at times, but which 
never permitted itself to be cowed by adverse 
experiences. 

A fifth conclusion is that navies are not 
able to cross narrow water areas dominated 
by hostile aviation, Both the RAF of Malta 
and the aviation of the Axis achieved very 
notable victories over the other’s shipping, 
including even the absolute annihilation of 
enemy units, when merely local or temporary 
air supremacy was obtained. 

The sixth conclusion is based: on the im- 
portance of possessing a few square kilo- 
meters of ground in some location of great 
strategic value. More accurately stated, it 
does not consist in the possession itself of 
the terrain, but in recognizing the value 
of this island and the role it could play. 
Malta was fitted out as a naval base, and 
as such was very highly regarded, but it 


had sufficient flexibility, with the advent 
of aviation, to be able to adapt itself to its 
new role, and it played its part well. 

The seventh conclusion consists of showing 
us the great error the Germans and Italians 
committed in not completely eliminating the 
threat represented by Malta to their mili- 
tary plans. Malta and its airdromes were 
like a malignant growth introduced into the 
organism of their communication and supply 
systems, 

The eighth and last conclusion we are able 
to draw is one of a purely moral nature. As 
long as the attackers “were convinced a 
landing would fail” (even before attempting 
it!) the island could rest assured it would 
be able to survive, for in the face of such 
a conviction failure is certain, The garri- 
son, however, was not aware that this state 
of morale existed in the enemy camp, and 
they acted in accordance with their own, 
which dictated firm resistance and keeping 
their flag flying over the island. 

They resisted well and took maximum ad- 
vantage of their precarious situation, in spite 
of the constant attacks of their adversaries. 

Victory began to lead toward Malta the day 
on which, beaten and humiliated, the Italian 
fleet entered the devastated harbor of Valetta 
and gave itself up to the valiant garrison. 
On that day, Malta could well feel proud of 
her record. 


Training a Citizen Army 


Digested at the Command and Staff College from an article by Major E. A. Runacres, 


Royal Engineers in “Journal Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) 


TRADITIONALLY we do not like wearing 
uniform, and the only tocsin that can nor- 
mally stir us to put it on is the sound of the 
tnemy’s first shot. Yet in two wars we have 
had to raise a large army—vast in compari- 
son with the total population—and the pos- 
sibility of having to do so again in the future 
tannot yet be entirely dismissed. The prob- 
lems that arise in training a civilian rather 
than a professional army have therefore 
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a peculiar interest to us; any help that 
experience and science can give us in speed- 
ing and simplifying such a task must not 
be overlooked here. 

In Britain it is certainly more necessary 
than in some countries for public explana- 
tions to be given of courses of action, espe- 
cially those which affect the individual’s 
freedom; but unless they take the form of 
a direct propoganda blast directed on him 
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for civilian political ends, I do not be- 
lieve that politics have a great deal of 
effect on the British soldier once at war 
and in uniform. He does not fight bravely 
because he believes that the object of the 
war is to turn the world into a better place, 
with refrigerators for all and a minimum 
weekly wage. His courage drives its piles 
down to rest on much more solid and primi- 
tive strata—determination not to draw back 
from a job, however tough, once he has put 
his hand to it, and his traditional pride as a 
member of an undefeated nation. 

These feelings of his are usually too in- 
tegral a part of his make-up to be expressed 
or even be conscious of. It is dangerous to 
proceed from an entirely mistaken interpre- 
tation of the part of the so-called “agitators” 
played in the army, to asserting that when 
training the citizen soldier in war it is es- 
sential to explain the reason for everything 
that is done in its relation to the whole 
objective of the war. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s talks to his troops before battle had 
nothing to do with politics; they were se- 
verely technical, keeping strictly to the mat- 
ter in hand—how the coming battle would be 
won. 

It is widely believed that the political 
commissar is an important member of every 
Russian formation, and that his chief im- 
portance consists in, at intervals, haranguing 
troops under instruction with such remarks 
as “Why do we learn to use the bayonet, com- 
rades? To exterminate Fascist vermin.” I 
am far from suggesting that there is no need 
to bring home to every soldier from time to 
time the unpleasant object of war—the 
most rapid killing or reduction to powerless- 
ness of members of the opposing side. But it 
is required far less than some well-meaning 
but ignorant admirers of continental systems 
think and, in any event with British sol- 
diers, the introduction of semi-political mat- 
ter into training is not the best means 
of achieving that object. 

A more subtle error may proceed from a 
knowledge of the psychological principles of 
civilian education, if unbalanced by mili- 
tary experience. It is true that the best 
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type of education in normal life depends on 
awakening the desire for knowledge; once 
the spark is kindled it is only a question 
of feeding the fuel. Unfortunately, in the 
war-time army we are not dealing with the 
more brilliant type of child or adolescent, 
In fact, it comes as a definite shock to 
many officers (especially non-Regulars, per- 
haps straight from a university), to find 
when .once the volunteer cream has _ been 
skimmed off, how low is the mental level of the 
general population from which the average 
army conscript is drawn. That level nat- 
urally goes on falling, as the vacuum-cleaner 
of intake searches ever deeper into the pile. 
When setting out to train such men, sail 
must be drawn in considerably and the ob- 
ject severely limited. The method which aims 
at teaching the learner gradually to see for 
himself why something is done, or done in a 
certain way, is too much of a long-term 
project. Training, like every other phase 
of war, can allow itself no circumlocutions; 
it must be brief and to the point. 

As war becomes increasingly technological, 
it is the rapid inculeation of skills that be- 
comes the main object of training. These 
could all be classed conveniently under the 
heading of discipline—the unhesitating, in- 
stinctive carrying out of an order at a cer- 
tain level of efficiency, however strained 
or fatigued the man may be and in whatever 
danger. Discipline is a conditioned reflex, 
which every moment of life in the army works 
to build up from the time when the new 
recruit is first called to attention; such a 
reflex is easily inhibited, and that is why—as 
civilians and the press always fail to 
grasp—any actions tending to do so, even 
apparently trivial ones committed in peace 
time, are marked down for severe punishment 
in the Army Act. The grim shadows that 
stand before the court-martial president's 
eyes are those of the battlefield. 

Discipline in the narrower sense would re 
ceive considerable reinforcement from the 
general method of training suggested here. 
Based on the realization that most men art 
not at any time, let alone in the heat and 
stress of battle, capable of coherent thought, 
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n § it attempts to build up a much wider system 
| of conditioned reflexes, whether attuned to 
n | a word of command or certain other signs 
.e | presenting themselves to the senses. When 
ie — training men, for example, in putting right 
t, | faults arising in some mechanical appliance, 





to ® there seem to be three grades of ability 

r- | that one might try to give: 

nd (a) Power to look at the fault, and work 

en out logically how to deal with it. 

he (b) Experience, which—although it could 

ge not always give a logical account of 

at how it was done—could reach a high 

er measure of success, merely by having 

le. seen a large number of examples. 

ail (ec) Memory (instinctive and unconscious) 

ob- of a certain sequence of motions to be 

-” gone through whenever certain signs 

for present themselves. 

— These are arranged in descending order of 

me. : 

difficulty and, as can be seen, shade into 

ase : cas P 

ns: Bone another; in addition, each stage is a 
’§ sound basis for the next higher. The final 

a level to which one intends to bring any sol- 

be. dier must be largely dependent on the time 


we allotted and his ability. I suggest, however, 
the that it will be safest to make sure that the 
training method employed can bring everyone 
at least as far as (c)—the level which I 
have referred to in an earlier paragraph as 
a “skill’—before more ambitious projects 
are taken in hand. 

An objection may be made that such train- 
ing will produce mere automatons. It may be 
answered by saying that the object of all 
training is to get every soldier to at least 
this level; at present, by aiming too high 
or not aiming at all, we get results below 
it Further, it is oy after some reflec- 
tion that one realizes how big a part the 
conditioned reflex plays in everyday life. 
By constant practice, the successive impres- 
sions which a ball makes on the retina as it 
travels towards us will set in motion, with- 
out any conscious thought, a complicated 
series of coordinated actions which bring the 
bat into connection with it. 

The “thought” behind action may quite well 
make no difference at all; for example, a 
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man can cause a car engine to fire by turn- 
ing the crank, even though he believes him- 
self to be winding up a spring. Similarly, 
he can put right a breakdown by going 
through a series of trained movements in re- 
sponse to certain signs. If his truck stops, he 
has a set sequence of action: 

(a) He looks in the gasoline tank. If 

empty, he refills it. 

(b) Are any of the spark plugs discon- 

nected? He reconnects them; and so on. 
Knowledge of the principles-:of internal com- 
bustion or current induction are as little 
necessary for the production of quite a com- 
petent driver as is that ‘of the theory of 
ballistics for a gunner. It is stressed again 
that this is the level which a soldier must 
attain unless he is to be a menace to him- 
self and his comrades; if time and ability 
permit, there is nothing to prevent additions 
to any limit. Before this is attempted, how- 
ever, the foundations must be absolutely 
sound. 

Clearly, training on the lines suggested 
would mean a considerable change in the in- 
structional method. At the moment the army 
still allows itself the luxury of choosing 
as instructors those who possess nothing 
more than a degree of information and a con- 
vincing exterior; little or nothing is laid 
down on the methods they are to use, and 
there is no way of separating the good from 
the bad except by mere individual opinion 
or, at a later stage, by the results they 
have produced. It cannot be safely argued 
in favor of this method that it is the one 
used at English public schools. The army 
needs, instead of this chaos, a simple drill 
which every instructor must be able to carry 
out before he is allowed to undertake the 
teaching of others. The inculcation of a 
skill (or, in other words, the formation of 
a conditioned reflex) can be made a matter 
for scientific study, and this would be re- 
flected in a rationalization of textbooks and 
training methods. 

Perhaps better than any human instructor 
would be a machine like the Synchrophone, 
already used with considerable success in 
training RAF pilots. It consists of a 
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screen on which a picture of any part of the 
object being taught can be lighted up at the 
touch of a button, and a radiogram which 
plays records of the commentary. The lesson 
can be repeated identically an indefinite 
number of times, with speed and pauses com- 
pletely under control; visual and aural ap- 
peal can be accurately balanced. Such a 
method would, however, only be suitable in 
a fixed training establishment where the 
necessary capital outlay was justified. 

I do not propose here to go into the tech- 
nical details of the instructional methods 
which would be used, and which any com- 
petent psychologist could devise. It may be 
worth mentioning, however, that as our object 
is to teach the soldier not to think, but to 
act—to move his body in a certain required 
manner—ithe method of training must be 
based on a logical consideration of that ob- 
ject and of the way in which mental processes 
work. It would, for example, relegate ver- 
bal matter to a comparatively unimportant 
place, and give much more weight to the vis- 
ual and imitiative faculties. This is of par- 
ticular importance with reference to a point 
already mentioned—the mental level that 
may be expected in a large percentage of 
conscripts during a war. The ability to work 
with words and mental images rather than 
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with bodily action is a highly developed 
one which many men never acquire. To under. 
stand this fact is to have grasped the main 
factor in all training. 

A necessary pre-requisite to the use of 
such instructional methods would be a time 
and motion study, scientifically conducted, 
of every section of individual training and 
such parts of group, platoon and larger unit 
training as proved amenable. The relevant 
training pamphlet would show the motions to 
be taught in each lesson; the pamphlet on 
instruction (detailing the drill by which 
such motions were to be taught) would, of 
course, apply to all. The method of instrue- 
tion could be taught as easily as parade- 
ground drill; there would be no more look- 
ing round units to pick out for instructors 
N.C.O.’s with the most impressive “person- 
ality.” 

Speed and mechanization are the two main 
trends of modern war. If we are to takea 
realistic view of the problems involved in 
training a citizen army for such war, we 
must overhaul completely our present s0- 
called system and get to work on organized, 
scientific lines. Training has for too long 
been a recalcitrant child, noticeable for its 
wayward conduct; it is high time that it was 
brought into line. 





Men and Machines in Modern Warfare 


Translated and digested at the Command and Staff College from a Russian article by 


Major-General M. Galaktionov in 


WoRLD War I demonstrated the tremendous 
and constantly increasing role of matériel. 
It was characterized by a noticeable in- 
crease in the strength of all armed forces, 
and it emphasized the necessity for the 
mobilization of all the resources of war- 
ring nations. In the period between the 
two wars, the lessons learned in 1914-1918 
were carefully evaluated and new military 
machines and new tactics were conceived 
and developed. 


“Krasnaia Zvezda” 


(U.S.S.R.) 13-14 April 1946. 


Before 1940, the French army was COl- 


sidered the best in the world. Infantry 
was its principal arm. It was mechanized 
and possessed great fire power. Its basi 


unit was the infantry squad built around 
the light machine gun. Artillery was °- 
ganized according to the pattern of World 
War I. That is, in the defense it was sup- 
posed to stop hostile attacks, and in the 
attack artillery fire was to move ahead of 
the supported troops. This was the doc 
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trine of position warfare. It was believed 
that hostilities would immediately be con- 
centrated along fortified fronts, and these 
fronts the French had built beforehand. In 
this conception, the principal part was to 
be played by weapons while the human 
factor was somewhat belittled. The French 
school tended to neglect the combat spirit 
of the soldier, paid little attention to 
officers’ initiative in combat, and caused a 
distaste for maneuver among its generals. 
Furthermore, the value of new types of ma- 
chine guns, tanks and aircraft was under- 
estimated and there was a lack of foresight 
in the development of new types. 


The Germans, on the other hand, gambled 
on tanks and aircraft. The positive side 
of their doctrine was the return to maneuver. 
Their tactics and strategy were based on 
the employment of large tank units, motor- 
ized troops, and light infantry. The latter 
was armed with automatic weapons, mor- 
tars, and artillery guns of small and medium 
caliber. . 


The backbone of the army was the tank, 
employed en masse and supported by avia- 
tion. On the heels of the tank divisions 
moved motorized infantry. Mobile equip- 
ment, light weight but plentiful, fire 
weapons, and men trained for action in 
combat machines and with these machines, 
were welded into one maneuvering force of 
great shock power. 


Was this army well adapted to all types 
of operations of modern war? Was it not a 
fact that the war to come would again 
feature protracted engagements in forti- 
fied zones, stabilized fronts, breakthroughs, 
ee.? Did not the ‘Germans err in dis- 
regarding the possibility of position war- 
fare in World War II? We all know that 
all these conditions actually appeared in the 
war, and that for these conditions the Ger- 
Man army was not properly prepared. 

One of the errors of the German General 
Staff was their underrating of the im- 
portance of artillery and infantry. The 
Germans did have good artillery and in- 
fantry, but the peculiar characteristics of 
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these arms were not properly appreciated. 
This is obvious now, for the war just con- 
cluded called for more artillery and more 
concentrated fires than the breakthroughs of 
World War I. 


Thus, there was a certain degree of 





The Germans counted heavily on armor. 


narrowness in the organization of the Ger- 
man army. As far as matériel was con- 
cerned, it was dominated by tanks while 
the role of other arms, particularly of ar- 
tillery, was underestimated. As for man- 
power, it was trained primarily for a 
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definite type of combat—that with tanks 
and aircraft. The emphasis on maneuver 
and mobile equipment is undoubtedly cor- 
rect provided the strength of the enemy’s 
defense is properly evaluated. But they 
failed to foresee that the development of of- 
fensive weapons and technique would be fol- 
lowed by stronger defenses, which eventually 
would surpass those of World War I. 


Although the effectiveness of the German 
army at the beginning of the war had cre- 
ated the impression that the German sys- 
tem was a perfect union of men and ma- 
chines, there was another serious weakness, 
and that was the somewhat one-sided and 
stereotyped tactical training. It is well 
known that the infantry, nowadays, is 
equipped with a variety of weapons and is 
divided into a number of highly specialized 
groups; but it has not ceased to be a sep- 
arate and, at the same time, most im- 
portant arm. It is the infantryman who 
exemplifies and embodies in himself the 
qualities of the fighter, and it is the in- 
fantryman who comes in direct contact 
with the enemy under a variety of combat 
conditions, and accomplishes all types of 
tactical missions both in offensive and 
defensive operations. The German in- 
fantry, however, especially at the beginning 
of the war, was looked upon as a sort of 
second echelon of the Panzer divisions, and 
although it accomplished its mission in a 
satisfactory manner, these missions were 
rather limited. The infantry was tied to the 
tanks and lost its most precious quality—the 
ability to fight independently of other arms. 

The crisis which arose in the German 
army whenever their panzer divisions failed 
to gain victory (Smolensk, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Stalingrad) were not accidental. 
The German military machine, geared to 
blitzkrieg, stalled in new types of action. 
The German troops simply did not have 
enough flexibility to adapt themselves to new 
and unusual conditions, 


In a certain sense, the machines of the 
German army suppressed its men. They 
counted on their matériel. Not that the Ger- 
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mans were inefficient in the employment of 
their technical equipment. Far from that. But 
their leaders had previously determined that 
their tanks and aircraft would win for them 
an unqualified victory and had built the 


entire organization, tactics, and training of. 


troops on this basis. When the war con- 
fronted them with much more complicated 
and varied problems, it was found that the 
German army had not been properly pre- 
pared and that it-was too late to retrain or to 
change it. These deficiencies were best 
demonstrated in the German artillery and 
infantry. 

It was the venturous tendencies of Hit- 
ler’s strategy that caused this revaluation 
of the technical means of combat and the 
belief that these were capable of giving 
them an easy and quick victory. The entire 
German system was based on this conception 
of victory, and even the German soldier was 
hypnotized into believing in the omnipotence 
of the tanks, the plane, and the submarine. 


Let us turn to the Red Army now. In 1941 
and 1942 the situation was grave. The enemy 
had all the advantages, including numerical 
superiority in tanks and aircraft. It was 
necessary for us to gain time for completing 
the mobilization of our army and _ industry 
while the German blitzkrieg tried to prevent 
us from doing so. 

First of all, we had to delay and stop 
the advance of the German motorized forces. 
We did not have enough tanks and planes, 
but we did have some. We had excel- 
lent artillery, and we had men willing to 
die for their country. Our tanks and mo- 
torized forces delivered blows at the rear 
of enemy tank groups which managed to 
break through. Our pilots made up for 
the lack of planes by their fearless and 
skillful flying. There were cases when either 
aviation alone, or only artillery stopped 
the onslaught of the German armor. These 
efforts of millions of Soviet people resulted 
in delaying the German advance toward Len- 
ingrad, Smolensk, and Sevastopol. All these 
were local successes. Of decisive importance 
was the victory near Moscow. It was won 
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when the Germans still had technical superi- 
ority. Thus, the battle of Moscow was the 
victory of our strategy, the victory of our 
troops. 

The Stalingrad operation of encircle- 
ment, which resulted in the defeat of two 
German armies, was a classic example of 
correct utilization of moral and material 
factors. The German force at Stalingrad 
was formidable and well equipped, but it 
was defeated. This was done by the strong 
Soviet artillery, newly created tank and 
mechanized corps, air forces, and our in- 
fantry with its new weapons. In doing so, 
we maintained an almost perfect balance 
between men and machines. This correla- 
tion, or combination, of the human and ma- 
terial factors, however, was flexible and 
changeable with the situation. Thus, at Stalin- 
grad the coefficient of matériel in our army 
was greater than at Moscow, for at Mos- 
cow we endeavered to keep the enemy from 
gaining a decisive victory, while at Stalin- 
grad we aimed at the defeat of the Germans 
in the south. 

Even when defeated, Germany did not 
want to surrender. She made another super- 
human effort to rebuild her strength and 
her armed forces. When the grim ex- 
perience of defeat had upset the theory of 
blitzkrieg, she tried, with feverish haste to 
correct her mistakes. The Germans built 
new types of heavy tanks and tried to 
catch up in the development of their artil- 
lery. As we learned later, German scientists 
had worked continuously on new technical de- 
velopments such as new super-range artillery 
and new explosives of tremendous power. 
Even at that stage of the war the Germans 
had not ceased placing their trust in one or 
another form of new weapon capable of win- 
ning the war. Hitler and his advisers be- 
lieved that all that was necessary was to 
find a new weapon and the war would be 
won, 

In the Red Army, unlike the Wehrmacht, a 
complete development of all basic arms 
and services is noticeable. Our artillery 
has developed into a powerful arm and has 
preserved its paramount quality—the ability 





to mass its fires quickly and where and 
when it is ordered. As for armor, motor- 
ized forces, and aviation, the Red Army has 
achieved a full development of their charac- 
teristics and advantages, while our infantry, 
reinforced by numerous and varied weapons 
and equipment, possesses to still greater ex- 
tent those excellent combat qualities which 
justify its proud title of “Queen of Battles.” 

There are certain conflicting tendencies 
in the development of military machines. Let 
us take for example the speed of movement. 
The infantryman covers four kilometers an 
hour; the tank—twenty to forty kilometers, 
and the plane, from five to 600 kilometers. 
This poses the problem of which of these 
figures should be used in planning an opera- 
tion. The Germans believed in speed. The 
French, not without foundation, considered 
this belief somewhat adventurous, and geared 
their army to the slow but reliable infantry. 
This phenomenon, caused by the development 
of modern weapons and machines, has also 
affected forms of combat in this war. High 
maneuverability was combined with the ex- 
istence of fortified zones where all combat 
activities were positional in character. It is 
obvious then that victory was won by the 
army which was capable of both quick maneu- 
ver and stubborn position fighting. In the 
Red Army, where this was taken into account, 
and where all the arms were fully developed, 
there were always means and men for the ac- 
complishment of missions in both mobile and 
positional warfare. 

The most remarkable quality of the Red 
Army lies in the fact that all the arms and 
services are not only fully developed, but 
are also unified and harmonized. This unity, 
expressed in the idea of cooperation of all 
types of troops, was carried in the Red Army 
much further than in other armies. The 
French unity, for instance, was based on in- 
fantry supported by artillery, tanks, and 
aircraft, as it was done in World War I. 
The Germans unified their forces around 
the tanks, but both these conceptions were 
somewhat schematic and, in the end, too ele- 
mentary. The unity of all types of troops in 
the Red Army is all-embracing and is based 
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on deep and thorough analysis of all elements 
of modern warfare. 

As soon as the war was over, the prob- 
lem of men and machines came to the fore 
again. This was caused by new develop- 
ments in military technique. These were 
the atomic bomb, rocket developments in 
artillery, etc. There appeared new theories 
claiming the possibility of winning a 
war by the use of atomic bombs only. This 
idea, however, was belittled and criticized 
in the military circles of the United 
States. It was stated that the atomic bomb 
had changed certain fundamental principles 
of modern warfare, but not to any greater 
extent than was the case with the invention 
of gun powder, poisonous gases, tanks, and 
planes. In some of these cases, certain 
damages were introduced, but not to the ex- 
tent originally expected. In spite of all the 
new inventions, the strength of the armies 
throughout the world kept growing con- 
stantly, and the defeat of Germany, despite 
her initial successes, has conclusively proved 
the fallacy of these and other theories which 
underestimated the importance of the human 
element in the conduct of war. 

In any war, we are confronted with a cer- 
tain balance or combination of men and 
machines. These groupings of men and 
matériel change as technological develop- 
ments occur. So do people. For men dominate 
the world of machines, create them, and 


control them on the battlefield. Of para. 
mount importance, then, is the correct en- 
ployment of both of these factors, the man 
and the machine. The strategist of today 
must have an unbiased and thorough know. 
ledge of all available armament and equip. 
ment, for any one-sided solution results in 
only a temporary and unstable success. 

Modern wars are fought in many theaters 
of operations extending over hundreds and 
thousands of kilometers, and are charac- 
terized by the employment of armies con- 
posed of millions of men and millions of 
tons of matériel. In these gigantic struggles, 
the organization of armed forces cannot be 
based on only one type of matériel, no matter 
how promising or how powerful it may be 
Variety of combat missions calls for the 
highest development of all types of armed 
forces and of all classes of military matériel, 
and for the highest qualitative and quanti- 
tative indices on the part of the men fighting 
the war. 

In the organization of armed forces, there- 
fore, two guiding principles should be of 
paramount importance: First, the study of 
technological progress and its quick appli- 
cation in the practice of war, and second, 
continuous development and perfection of 
the existing arms and services, including 
the oldest, and still more important arm— 
the infantry. 





When valor runs counter to obedience and concurs in prejudicing the effects 


of a clearly expressed superior will, it must then be regarded as a dangerous 
evil, not in itself, but because of the disobedience involved. All things in war 


must give way to obedience. 


A Defesa Nacional (Brazil) 
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Mechanization and Mobility in Open Warfare 
Digested at the Command and Staff College from an article by Major A. J. Wilson 


in “Journal Royal United Service Institution’ (Great Britain) 


DURING the years immediately before the 
war, when the reorganization and re-equip- 
ment of the regular army was being studied 
and discussed, the terms mechanization and 
mobility were leading cries of the moment. 

It was urged that increasing mechaniza- 
tion would lead to increasing mobility, and 
that the addition of further transport to the 
units would have the certain result of im- 
proving the maneuverability and handiness 
of the unit and formation concerned. The 
successes of the German Army in Poland in 
1989 and in France in 1940 lent weight to 
the “all-out mechanization school” of mili- 
tary thought, and the British Army which re- 
formed in England after Dunkirk was based 
on a wholly unprecedented scale of motor 
transportation in the expectation that it 
would finally develop into an instrument 
capable of beating the Germans at their own 
game, 

The mechanization policy bore splendid 
fruit in the victories of the Eighth Army in 
the Western Desert and in the relentless 
manner in which Rommel’s Afrika Korps was 
hunted on its long retreat from Alamein to 
Tunis. Only an army lavishly equipped me- 
thanically and trained to think in terms of 
vehicles, as was the Eighth Army, could have 
maintained the momentum of the advance 
while dependent on such long and slender 
lines of communication. The Desert Army was 
an army based on trucks and composed of 
truck dwellers; the*individual soldier of 
whatever arm regarded his truck as his 
hme and as an indispensable adjunct to 
everyday life. 

It was not until the Eighth Army crossed 
to Italy, and there came the almost simul- 
taneous landing of General McCreery’s X 
Corps as part of the Fifth Army at Salerno, 
that the problems of a highly mechanized 
army became fully apparent. In North Africa, 
the Egyptian and Libyan deserts, and to a 
lesser extent in Tunisia, the wheat fields 





November 1945. 


of the Goubellat Plain and Mejerda Valley, 
had permitted the free passage across coun- 
try of all types of vehicles. Traffic blocks 
and congestion were largely unknown, except 
on rare occasions during the ‘break in’ phase 
of a battle before it became possible to un- 
leash the armor in open country. In Italy, 
on the other hand, the country was largely 
mountainous, and the few plains were cut up 
by frequent irrigation ditches and the in- 
evitable vineyards of southern Europe; con- 
sequently transportation was almost entirely 
tied to the roads, and movement across coun- 
try became a thing of the past. The road 
system of Italy, in itself inadequate for 
the uses of a modern army, was not improved 
by the thorough and systematic demolitions 
carried out by the retreating Germans. Both 
in the advance from Salerno to the Volturno, 
and with the Eighth Army on the Adriatic 
Coast, traffic blocks became the order of 
the day, causing loss of time and temper to 
road users and seriously hindering tactical 
and strategical regrouping. 

The events of January and February 1944, 
in Italy, however, were to show that not only 
was a highly mechanized army inclined in 
some circumstances to become enmeshed in its 
own maze of machines, but that a largely 
non-mechanized army, with its artillery al- 
most entirely horse-drawn, was capable of 
re-grouping with remarkable speed to meet 
a new threat even in the face of com- 
plete enemy air domination. 

The success or failure of the Anzio land- 
ing in January 1944, depended in the last 
resort on the respective abilities of the 
Allies to build up and reinforce their bridge- 
head, and of the Germans to concentrate 
an army to meet the new situation. All 
the odds appeared to be in favor of the Al- 
lies. Kesselring’s armies on the main front 
from the mouth of the Garigliano to the 
Adriatic at Ortone were fully committed 
against the Fifth and Eighth Armies, while 
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such strategical reserve as was at the Ger- 
mans’ disposal was largely in the Florence 
area, and the necessary motor transportation 
to transfer it to the area south of Rome 
seemed to be entirely lacking. Furthermore, 
the complete control of the skies enjoyed by 
the British and American air forces made it 
certain that the Germans would have to re- 
group not n.erely under the threat, but under 
the actuality of continual attack from the 
alr. 

None-the-less, within ten days of the Al- 
lied landing at Anzio, Kesselring had suc- 
ceeded in concentrating a powerful force to 
oppose the threat to Rome. At first content 
to contain the Allies, later, by determined 
counteroffensive, Kesselring was all but 
successful in driving the invaders into the 
sea. Only the admirable resolution and skill 
of the British and Americans in face of con- 
siderable enemy superiority in numbers were 
able to prevent this, but the saga of Al- 
lied bravery and devotion which is now in- 
separably associated with the Anzio beach- 
head should not be allowed to obscure Kessel- 
ring’s remarkable military achievement in 
conjuring up, almost out of thin air and with 
the assistance of a purely extemporized 
transport system, a new army which was to 
contain the Allies until the end of May. 

If Anzio had shown the ability of a non- 
mechanized army to re-group rapidly under 
unfavorable conditions, the pursuit north 
of Rome in June 1944, was to display the 
inability in certain circumstances of a mech- 
anized force, even with complete command of 
the air, to close with and destroy a beaten 
army almost entirely lacking in motor trans- 
port and further handicapped by shortage of 
fuel. To the common soldier in an armored 
division, June 1944, was‘a study in frustra- 
tion. Long lines of vehicles stood station- 
ary on all the roads leading north from Rome 
or moved occasionally in clouds of choking 
dust a short and jerky journey forward. The 
opportunity finally to destroy the German 
armies in Italy was plain and evident to 
the meanest soldier. That it was being mis- 
sed was equally evident. The Army of Italy 
was tied with bonds of its own making; al- 
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lowances of vehicles which had proved a boon 
and a blessing to the desert now blocked 
every road and clogged every artery from 
Cassino to Perugia. Faced by this vast amor- 
phous traffic block, the German Army man- 
aged to withdraw, covered by the light- 
est of screens only, relatively intact and 
unharassed except by air attack, to a con- 
centration area near Florence. From there 
a reorganized force was able to move south 
and successfully oppose the Allies at the 
end of the month on a line running east and 
west through Lake Trasimene. No further op- 
portunity of destroying the German armies 
in this theater was to recur until April 1945. 


Thus the fighting in Italy went far to 
disprove ideas formulated in the desert andj 
elsewhere on the relationship between mech- 
anization and mobility. Clearly the relation 
is not one of a simple arithmetical progres- 
sion equally applicable to all theaters of 
war; it will be for the post-war soldier 
working against a more academic background 
and undisturbed by the pressure of operations 
to study the lessons learned and attempt to 
achieve a suitable balance. 


What, however, were the primary. causes of 
the mechanized paralysis which so hampered 
the movements of the Allies in Italy? They 
can be simply stated: 


(1) A road system, in any case wholly 
inadequate for the needs of a modern army, 
further disrupted by skillful and thorough 
enemy demolitions. 

(2) Excessive numbers of vehicles of 
all types using the various axes of advance. 

(3) Indifferent traffic discipline on the 
part of the troops concerned coupled with 
insufficiently ruthless traffic control. 

For the inadequate road system there was, 
of course, no immediate remedy except hard 
work; and no praise can be to high for the 
devoted, dangerous and practically non-stop 
work; and no praise can be too high for the # 
operations. It is however, worth while t 


examine the factors which caused excessive F 


numbers of vehicles to use the roads at 8 
critical period, for this was a state of 
affairs which could well have been avoided 
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nghad it been possible to appreciate earlier 
4 the nature of the problem. 


me Bad traffic discipline speaks for itself; 
rfit was largely due to thoughtlessness and 
n-Black of understanding on the part of regi- 
t- | mental officers and men and. moreover was for 
ndethe most part inexcusable in view of the in- 
n-psistence, both before and during the battle, 
refof commanders and staffs at all levels on 
th @ the need to keep the roads clear. The partial 
he @failure of the traffic control arrangements 
nd @can be traced to a variety of causes, notably 
p-Bthe shortage of provost personnel, the dif- 
ies Bfculty of communicating a rapidly changing 
45, Bpicture and scheme of priorities to a number 
to of scattered policemen, and the natural re- 
a lutance of the police themselves to deal 
. ruthlessly and on the spot with offenders 
of whatever rank against the traffic regu- 
lations. Double banking for example, the 
of cause of many a traffic block, would have 
ben quickly stopped if penalized automat- 
ically by a three-hour spell in a field be- 
fore being allowed to continue the journey. 

tof! How could the number of vehicles using the 
toads have been cut down without affecting 
of the efficiency of operational units them- 
id selves? These units in any case were operat- 
ing on a light scale (in most cases less ten 
pr cent of their Table of Organization 
strength) and could not have been further 
curtailed without detriment to their opera- 
tional efficiency. Nor were the fighting units 
rally responsible for the chaotie state of 
the roads, since by far the greater volume of 
traffic was employed on administrative duties. 


This administrative traffic could possibly 
thefhave been considerably cut down by a step 
vith#vhich was never to my knowledge taken in 
144, though it was employed on several 
was,pcasions in the pursuit to the Alps in 1945. 
ard gach vehicle of every unit carried five days’ 
the §'*serve of rations and 100 per cent reserve of 
stop gl. What could have been simpler than to 
the §ave stopped all replenishment except that 
» tof! ammunition, which is never a problem 
sive§Ting a pursuit, and forbidden the move- 
at agent on the roads of service vehicles within 

of #¢ corps area? With the roads thus cleared, 
vided #*-8touping would have been quickly and eas- 
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ily carried out. As it was, units carried five 
days’ reserve rations and countless cans of 
fuel triumphantly from Cassino to Florence 
without ever having occasion to consume 
them, while the roads behind them were 
blocked by long convoys of replenishment ve- 
hicles bringing up the rations daily in the 
normal way. 

Further congestion was caused on the roads 
by corps and divisional maintenance areas 
being often too far forward in a praise- 
worthy attempt to cut down the distance to 
be traveled on replenishment- journeys by 
unit transportation. But this entailed bring- 
ing forward a much larger number of load- 
carrying vehicles, thus blocking the roads 
nearer the front and causing the time spent 
on the roads by the drivers of unit transport 
to be as great, if not greater, than if they 
had traveled ten or fifteen miles farther to 
the rear on a relatively uncongested road. 
It is worth noticing in this connection that 
the worst traffic blocks occurred at Cassino 
in 1944, when the corps maintenance area 
was within six or seven miles of the battlefield, 
while movement was much easier in 1945 
when events moved faster and long trips were 
made by unit replenishment vehicles back to 
maintenance areas which had been left well 
in rear of the pursuit. 

Another factcr contributing to the exces- 
sive quantity of transportation moving in 
the forward areas during this period lay in 
the very large proportion of artillery which 
it was attempted to deploy. ‘The nightly 
harassing fire tasks which were the main 
role of the heavy artillery during this pe- 
riod could well have been carried out by 
wedium guns operating with the command 
of the divisional artillery concerned. 

This excessive concentration of artillery 
with the forward troops during a pursuit is 
only one example of the laudable desire on 
the part of all units to get forward and see 
the fun! However laudable the motive, it 
cannot be denied -that the rush to get on the 
road which starts as soon as operations be- 
come mobile is a menace to organized move- 
ment on the roads and needs therefore to be 
carefully controlled. Administrative units, 
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in particular, should move as infrequently 
as possible and then by means of the longest 
possible bounds. 

Finally, it would be difficult to find many 
cases of redundant vehicles in the actual 
Tables of Organization of fighting units. 
It is in the control and movement of the 
existing scale of vehicles that the army 
has most to learn. It was perhaps fortunate 
that, in the spring of 1945, the Eighth Army 
had a solution of the traffic problem forced 
upon it by pressure of circumstances, since 
shortage of bridging equipment allowed for 
only two bridges over the Po. In consequence 
it proved a physical impossibility for un- 
necessary vehicles to get forward, with the 
happy result that thereafter traffic blocks 
were virtually unknown and it thus became 
relatively easy to maintain the speed of the 
advance. 

To sum up: the most highly mechanized 
army is not always the most mobile, except 
under very exceptional conditions of terrain, 
e.g., North Africa. The degree of mobility 
which can be attained by a largely non- 
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mechanized force can be considerable, while 
a highly mechanized force is always in 
danger of hampering its own mobility by 
a form of self-imposed paralysis. This 
paralysis can, however, be to a great ex. 
tent avoided provided that ruthless steps 
are taken to cut down the number of 
vehicles using the roads in the forward 
areas. Furthermore, this object should be 
achieved without detriment to the efficiency 
of operational units by concentrating ruth- 
lessly on administrative services and units 
not directly engaged in current operations. 
If the problems as well as the advantages of 
increased mechanization are taken fully into 
account and adequate steps taken to circun:- 
vent them, a disciplined and mechanized force 
even in difficult country can achieve some 
thing of the standard of mobility envisaged 
by the purely theoretical military thinker. 
But staff and regimental officers alike must 
remember how narrow is the dividing line 
which separates ordered mobility from chaos 
and confusion; the former can only bk 
achieved as a result of rigid discipline and 
the determined cooperation of all ranks. 





The Army of the Future 


Translated and digested at the Command and Staff College from a French 


article by P. Coeur, in “France 


THE military history of the first half of 
our century teaches us that the technical 
progress stimulated by each and every war 
sets the pattern for the military operations 
of the future. 

Although the last months of the World 
War I saw the appearance of the motor on 
the field of battle, neither the tank nor the 
airplane was used efficiently on a large 
scale. But by 1918 it was evident that a 
new conflict would see the triumph of the 
internal combustion engine; a fact which, 
especially in France, was understood by 
only a minority of the military profession. 

The first clashes of 1939 revealed a new 
element which was to characterize six years 
of operations: the artillery had become mo- 


d@’Abord” (France) 


bile. Towed, self-propelled, and armored, 
it had become capable of rapid concentrations 
of guns, followed by unheard of concentrations 
of fire. It hunted down the enemy, broke 
into his rear areas, carried its fire to vita 
centers, It was not able to get along with 
out the infantry. Hence, it joined force’ 
with it. The foot soldier was carried 0 
the tank, or hurled ahead of the towed ar 
tillery, and distributed rapidly over the con 
quered terrain. The foot soldier, the tanks 
and the cannon had become as one. The ar 
tillery had become an integral part of th 
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infantry regiment of the battalion, aniljj 


even of the company. Tactical groups and 
“combat teams” were created. Their mobility 
put an end to “static” strategy. World 
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War II was won by the motor, placed at the 
disposal of the infantry and artillery, in 
formations of extreme mobility. It was won 
by the combination of tank, motorized artil- 
lery and infantry. 

However, it is already possible to affirm 
that the time is at hand when it will no 
longer be possible for the tank to win a war. 
The last war disclosed the fact that the 
enemy is especially vulnerable in his rear 
areas, a discovery which was not only ex- 
ploited by means of breakthroughs followed 
by rapid advances, but one which is also af- 
firmed by the appearance on the field of 
battle of two basic elements: the airplane 
and the partisan.. 

Aviation can look forward to a still greater 
role in case of another conflict. The methods 
of employment prevailed during the course 
of the war which has just come to a close: 
the Soviet and the Anglo-Saxon methods. 

As for the first, powerful, speedy, ar- 
mored aircraft with limited ceiling provide 
direct support for ground artillery. They 
are a precious aid in breakthrough attacks; 
they break up local counterattacks; they 
attack the enemy from the front. This method, 
which obviously was imposed on the Soviet 
generals by the geography of their country 
and by the fact that they had their terri- 
tory to liberate, put the airplane in the same 
category as the cannon. It makes the plane 
an extremely mobile gun dropping a maxi- 
mum of projectiles on the target. On the 
Anglo-Saxon side, aviation becomes a very 
long range artillery of maximum power which 
frequently does not exterminate the enemy 
forces on the field of battle, but whose prin- 
tipal mission is to d@etroy his reserves, his 
eH capacity for waging war, and his will to fight. 
The attack of the enemy’s rear areas was 
the sole aim of the partisans. The mass ap- 
‘Bhearance of partisans was a result of the 
character of “modern” warfare. All war of 
‘Bmovement involves the occupation of terri- 
tories. But with millions of partisans wag- 
, aniing a merciless crusade for liberty, it be- 
S and tomes obvious that war is no longer a mo- 
obilit¥fnopoly of the professional army—the mag- 
Worldfnificent proof of the fact that the civic 
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spirit of a nation is the touch-stone of the 
military might. The partisan attacks the 
enemy, destroys, exhausts, and unnerves him 
to the point of desperation. The prodigious 
success of the Soviet partisans, and the 
speed with which insurgent France was lib- 
erated, are proof of the effectiveness of 
this form of warfare. 


The airplane (the most mobile of our weap- 
ons) and the partisan (or, rather his com- 
bat methods which are symbolical of volun- 
tary and complete mobilization) are the fore- 
runners of the strategy which would be es- 
sential if humanity were to be torn by another 
conflict. 


In a future war an aggressor, having no 
partisans at his disposal in the enemy’s rear 
areas, will be tempted to replace them by 
troops trained to carry out the same mili- 
tary tasks. Aircraft alone are able to trans- 
port these troops into the enemy’s rear. 
That is why success will depend on the 
effectiveness the aggressor will have been 
able to impart to his combination aviation- 
infantry, that is, his paratroops. 


What reply could be made to such an of- 
fensive? Assuredly not that of a professional 
army concentrated on a frontier. Does this 
mean that we are to distribute our profes- 
sional army over our entire territory? How 
ridiculous such a suggestion would be, if 
one stopped to think of the strength of the 
forces thrown into action by the attacker. 
Since there exists the chance that the lat- 
ter will be everywhere, it is necessary also 
that the defender be everywhere—and in 
greater strength than he. Only permanent mo- 
bilization of the masses of the population 
in the attacked areas themselves, is able to 
insure such a reply. 

What then, will be the characteristics of 
the modern army? The soldier must receive 
his military instruction but a few kilometers 
from his own home. It is in his own village, 
in his own district of the city, or in his 
factory, that he must be mobilized. Short but 
frequent periods of instruction must keep him 
posted in the matter of technical advances. 
We should even plan to impart this comple- 
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mentary military instruction in the village, 
in the city district, and at the factory. 

If he is in the zone that is initially at- 
tacked, on a soil that he will defend with 
fierce resoluteness because it is his own, 
the modern soldier must be able immediately 
to counter the enemy attack with partisan 
warfare tending toward the paralysis and 
destruction of the enemy troops that have 
been dropped from the air. 

If he is outside of this zone, it is neces- 
sary that his local unit be able to find its 
place in the large unit in a very short time 
so as either to be transported immediately 
to the vicinity of the attacked area or to 
create an interior front opposing the enemy. 

Either of these two alternatives presup- 
poses the existence of a powerful decentral- 
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ized air fleet, and a very advanced degree 
of military training on the part of the man 
in the ranks. Now, the brilliant success of 
some training camps proves that it is pos- 
sible for a young man to acquire, in a few 
weeks time, sufficient military training to 
be able to take part in formidable combined 
operations. Periodic practice in local units 
is to be engaged in for the purpose of main- 
taining this training. 

As for the morale of the troops, it suf- 
fices to recall that only an army that is 
convinced of the justice of the cause it is 
defending is ready to accept the extreme 
sacrifices imposed by war. Hence, only a 
democratic and republican ideal is able to 
permit of the complete mobilization of a 
nation. 





Mines Were Laid 


Digested at the Command and Staff College from an article by 
Royal Navy, in “The Navy” (Great Britain) 


Kenneth Edwards, 


MODERN developments have completely 
changed the character of certain weapons. 
This is probably more true of the mine than 
of any other method of inflicting loss or 
damage on an enemy. The mine is a very old 
weapon, but until very recently it has been 
regarded almost entirely as a defensive weap- 
on. The reason was that it was immobile 
and could only be laid in waters to which 
one’s own ships had free access. In those 
circumstances it was considered pre-emi- 
nently the weapon to bar the approaches to 
harbors or to coastal waters to enemy raiding 
craft. 

The mine still performs this function, and 
by far the largest number of mines laid dur- 
ing the recent war were laid in “defensive” 
fields such as the great mine barrage which 
extended off shore the whole length of the 
east coast of the United Kingdom. 

In the recent war, however, mining be- 
came an exact offensive science for the 
first time in history. During the 1914-18 
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war a small number of mines were laid 
“offensively” in clumps off the entrances 
to enemy harbors by British submarines, 
but these were more in the nature of hope- 
ful gestures than planned operations of war. 

In 1939-45 things were vastly different, 
and the mine became a potent offensive weap- 
on. This was simply because the ability of 
aircraft to lay mines made it possible to 
place these weapons in’ enemy waters—and 
even harbors and rivers—to which the ordi- 
nary mine-layer could not hope to penetrate. 
Aircraft have, in fact, completely changed 
the strategical and tactical form of mine 
warfare, 

The British minelaying effort during the 
last war can be divided into two distinct 
parts. There was the purely defensive mine- 
laying, which was by far the greatest under- 
taking and demanded 186,388 mines of the 
total of 263,088 mines laid. The greatest 
part of this defensive minelaying was Ccon- 
cerned with the laying of the great East 
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Coast Barrage which extended off-shore from 
the north of Scotland to its junction with 
the Dover Barrage. There were other big 
defensive minefields, notably the Dover Bar- 
rage and the mine barrier laid between the 
northwest of Scotland and Iceland. 

These big fields were composed of moored 
mines designed and laid in order to deny, 
or make dangerous, the passage of surface 
ships. In addition to these there were ex- 
tensive fields of “deep” mines laid with a 
view to destroying U-boats. These areas were 
normally safe for the passage of a surface 
ship and consisted of tiers of mines laid at 
different depths in order to trap U-boats. 
Two of the largest of these “deep minefields” 
were those laid off the north coast of Ire- 
land and at the southern entrance to the 
Irish Sea. There was a small minefield of 
this sort off the Isle of Wight which had to 
be swept before the big liners could again use 
Southhampton, since these large ships drew 
enough water for the ination to be dan- 
gerous to them. 

The whole of this great task of laying 
the defensive minefields devolved upon sur- 
face ships. Most of these were converted 
merchant ships, and they included large 
freighters, train ferries, and car ferries. 

These defensive minefields not only acted 
as a strong deterrent to, and circumscribed 
the movements of enemy forces, but also 
inflicted some casualties, By far the majority 
of the casualties inflicted on the enemy by 
the British mining campaign were naturally 
caused by our offensive rather than our de- 
fensive minelaying. These offensive mine fields 
were laid in enemy waters, and frequently 
even in enemy inland waterways. For such 
a task, of course, aircraft had to be used 
as minelayers. Ships were, however, also 
used, particularly submarines, fast mine- 
layers, motor torpedo boats, motor launches, 
and destroyers. 

About 76,700 mines were laid in these 
offensive fields, and of these, 56,300 were 
laid by aircraft. 

These offensive minefields inflicted a great 
deal of loss and damage upon the enemy. 
They also played an important part in help- 
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ing to disorganize the whole of the enemy’s 
transport system, as well as absorbing a 
very appreciable portion of his war ef- 
fort in minesweeping. The area in which 
most casualties were inflicted was, of course, 
the Elbe estuary, the southern part of the 
Baltic and the Baltic approaches. In all, a 
total of 1,050 Axis warships and merchant 
ships were sunk by our mines during the 
European war and a further 540 ships were 
damaged. Some of these casualties were 





Mines in position for sowing by mine-layer. 


imposed in strongly protected inland water- 
ways such as the Kiel Canal and the Danube. 
All the main river estuaries of enemy occupied 
Europe were also mined. 

An analysis of the iosses inflicted on the 
enemy by our mining campaign reveais the 
extent to which it was directed against the 
enemy’s transport system. No less than 144 
lighters and barges fell victim to our mines. 
More important still, forty-seven tugs were 
sunk and six more damaged, thus immobiliz- 
ing a further large number of barges. 

In considering the whole effect of our 
mining campaign it must be borne in mind 
that most of the losses inflicted by our of- 
fensive minefields were in narrow waters, 
so that a casualty often meant the blocking 
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sembled within visual distance of the battle- 
ship. The aircraft orbited Yamato and an 
escorting cruiser out of flak range until the 
signal for attack was given. The fighters went 
in first with rockets and heavy machine- 
gun fire to intimidate the flak defenses. 
Close behind the fighters came the torpedo- 


Carrier-based planes being readied 
for an attack. 


bombers and dive-bombers. The defenses 
were swamped, to the extent that only seven 
aircraft were lost, a small exchange for a 
battleship, not to mention the other units and 
probably some 3,000 naval personnel. Japa- 
nese air opposition was non-existent owing 
to the offensive sweep by Admiral Nimitz 
prior to the engagement. Carriers penetrated 
the Inland Sea and challenged Japanese 
home-based air power so successfully that 
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the enemy lost 500 aircraft, and as a result 
the remnants of the navy. 

After Pearl Harbor it was appreciated 
by the Allies that the strategic key to the 


control of the Pacific was the neutralizating— . 


of Japanese air power in Micronesia. Once 
this was accomplished, bases could be estab- 
lished in the archipelago from which to launch 
offensives against the Philippines and Indo 
nesia, with the higher aim of cutting Japan's 
communications to her conquests; and fre 
Micronesian bases the strategic bombing ¢ 
Japan could be started. 

The American task forces relied entirely 
on carrier-borne aircraft for air cover— 
the airfields in Hawaii were too far froma 
Micronesia to allow land-based aircraft t§ 
afford air protection. The preliminaries { 
an assault on an enemy stronghold w 
nearly always of the same pattern. Firshil 
local air superiority had to be achieved# 
and to this end the enemy reserve aircraft 
centers became the Allied objective 
were subjected to heavy and concentrate 
attack. Reinforcements were thus preven 
from streaming to the threatened isl 
base. Simultaneously the base itself was) 
strafed by fighters and bombers, whose pri- 
mary targets were enemy aircraft, grounded 
or airborne. The Japanese were either shot 
out of the sky or destroyed on the ground. 
With air superiority achieved over the assault 
area, the troopships and transports could 
move inshore and deploy the assault troops,® 
while the escorting warships bombarded§, 
enemy strongpoints on the shore. Meanwhile, 
the aircraft turned their attention also tg 
enemy strongpoints, such as pill-boxes, coastal 
guns, fuel dumps and communications ani 
troop concentrations. 

Finally, the assault troops moved on t 
the beaches under cover of the air umbrel- 


Ja and closely supported by the aircraft 


when necessary. As soon as resistance ended, 
and air base was established from which 
to attack other islands, this time, however,g .. 
using land-based and carrier aircraft; andg, 
from these permanent, unsinkable bases 4l 
lied air power was exercised to neutralize 
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he enemy air power on strongly defended 
nositions. 

The seizure of Saipan marked the close 
bf the first phase of the American offen- 
sive. The B-29’s moved in and added weight 
o the strategic bombing offensive which 
had opened on a small scale with attacks 


2222 
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and destroyed some 800 aircraft in twelve 
days. Concurrently, strategic bombers from 
Saipan and China attacked air bases in For- 
mosa, and aircraft based on Palau and Moro- 
tia ranged over the southern Philippines and 
the East Indies. These attacks served to 
disrupt the flow of reinforcements to the 


The Japanese battleship Yamato under attack by U.S. planes. 


Japan by 20th AF super-fortresses based 
Chengtu. 


Japan is 1,200 miles to the north of Saipan. 


ould 


OPS Bhe long trip across water had the one 


ar Wvantage that it was not over enemy ter- 
' ‘| ory and the bombers were untroubled by 
ae hk, But owing to the great distance, fighter 
et cort was out of the question, and enemy 
thters had to be dealt with by the bombers 
emselves. Fortunately, the high ceiling 
the B-29’s made it difficult for the Japa- 
brel-Bse fighters to intercept. 
craft§The greatest defeat for the Japanese Air 
nded,tce, however, was during the landing at 
yhich’te, Mindoro and Luzon in the Philippines. 
ever, the soi-ening-up phase prior to the Leyte 
a dings, Allied carrier aircraft struck at the 
3 al} fmy air power from the Ryukyus down 
valizé rough Formosa and into the Philippines 


n t 


threatened points, and left the American 
task forces to deal with the temporarily 
isolated enemy air power around Leyte, which 
was quickly neutralized. 

Amphibious forces landed and it then be- 
came a race between the preparation of air 
strips on Leyte and the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Japan. 

With secure bases in the Philippines, allied 
air power was able to dominate Japan’s 
supply lines to southern China, Thailand, 
Burma and the East Indies. 

Then came the seizure of Iwo Jima as 
another base for the strategic bombers and 
one close enough to Japan to permit long- 
range fighters to escort the bombers. More- 
over, its seizure removed the threat offered 
by Japanese fighters to the strategic bases 
at Saipan. Lastly, reconnaissance planes 
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could thoroughly photograph the Japanese 
coast, a task unsuited to the high-flying 
B-29’s owing to frequent and extensive cloud 
formations over Japan. The Japanese could 
not be sure whether the final assault would 
come direct or through the Ryukyus, the 
Kuriles or from China or Korea. They could 
not be strong at every point of attack and 
were obliged to spread their defenses thinly 
or concentrate on likely points of attack. 


Damaged Jap plane attempts to crash 
into a U.S. carrier. 


Only by air photography could we obtain 
reliable information about their dispositions. 

When the American and British task forces 
attacked and occupied Okinawa, the island 
became a base which served a twofold pur- 
pose. It is 500 miles from southwest Japan 
and therefore the strategic bombers could 
operate with fighter escort. But its imme- 
diate importance was that it enabled the 
allied air power to strangle Japanese supply 
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lines, already gravely embarrassed by ai 
and sea power operating from the Philippinai, 
Between Okinawa and Shanghai, 500 milk 
distant, ran the main Japanese trade rout 
to the Formosa Straits and the southe 
conquests. Allied air power established ai 
cover over the Pacific and East China Sq 
from Iwo Jima and the Marianas to Shangil ,; 
hai, and with the aid of warships and sub 
marines, and by mining, isolated Japan fron 
her conquests and armies overseas. 

Let us turn from the spectacular use off, 
air power in the Pacific and examine its rd 
in Burma. There the Japanese Army Ai 
Force gave air cover to the Japanese Fif 
teenth Army, and the Allies were forced ¢ 
retreat to the borders of India. The Burm 
Road was cut, and supplies to China and 
General Chennault’s 14th AF based in Hun 
had to be flown over the famous hum 
Gradually, while the Fourteenth Army hel 


the enemy at the Indian frontier, Allied ai rf. 


power started to build up, and to make i 
weight felt. The Japanese had enormo 


_ difficulty in maintaining supplies through 


country with poor communications, and de 
pended to a large extent on air. transpori 
Their air forces were imperfectly traine 
and units were withdrawn for further trai 
ing at frequent intervals. Allied tactic 
bombers strafed their airfields and ground@ 
aircraft while our fighters sought air supe 
ority over the battle areas. Gradually th 
Japanese fighter strength was reduced, a 
the Allies obtained the coveted air superiori 


and with it the initiative. Now the Fourteentg 


Army could advance, closely supported 
tactical aircraft, while long-range bombe 
attacked the Japanese communications 
Rangoon and Bangkok and the 14th AF 
Hunan harried the supply lines to Siam a! 
Burma, But the remarkable feature of #! 
advance was that the Fourteenth Army W 
supplied almost entirely by air transpor 
Because there are no roads in this mountal 
region there was, in fact, no other way | 
bring up supplies. 
When Rangoon was recaptured supplig 
could be brought in by sea, and thus larg 
fleets of air transport were released to auf 
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ent the flow of supplies to China, over the 


ineMew Burma Road, reopened with the occupa- 
ileon of Lashio by the Fourteenth Army. 


With Burma reoccupied, the Allies quickly 
Mught and established air superiority over 
hailand and Indo-China, and with the aid 
“af the Philippine bases cut enemy communi- 
ations through the China Sea. Japanese 
prees in the East Indies, Siam and China 
ere isolated and deprived of air cover as a 
reliminary to assault by land forces, Japan 
Merself was greatly weakened by the denial 
“ raw materials from her conquests, and by 
e continuous attacks of the strategic 
ombers. The time was nearly ripe for the 
mal assault on the Japanese mainland. 


The limiting factor in the weight of at- 
nck which could be delivered by the strategic 
Bombers was the scarcity of suitable sites 
@r airfields within bombing distance of Ja- 
an. There were more than enough bombers 
ailable when Germany was defeated, but 


And then, on 5 August 1945, Hiroshima 
fas destroyed by an atomic bomb, the de- 


snogtuctive powers of which were estimated to 


e the equivalent of 20,000 tons of high ex- 
‘@bosives. The Japanese were faced with the 
moice of immediate surrender or annihila- 
on. To spur the decision, an atomic bomb 
as dropped on Nagasaki on 8 August, and 
he enemy surrendered unconditionally on 
) August. The assault on the Japanese main- 
nd was unnecessary; the bomber had ad- 
inistered the coup de grace as Seversky had 


Nevertheless, when “planning their air 
tategy for the Pacific campaign, the Allies 
buld not afford to rely on the unknown po- 
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tential of the atomic bomb, however cata- 
clysmic it might in fact prove to be. If it did 
fulfill the scientists’ expectations, so much to 
the good. If it failed, the original and current 
plan to take Japan by a combined assault 
could proceed. 

By July 1945, the island-hopping tech- 
nique had brought the Allies to the stage 
when the assault on the Japanese mainland 
was an event of the near future. Japanese 
air power was on the wane, owing partly to 
its own inherent weakness of inferior train- 
ing and aircraft, and lack of harmony be- 
tween the Japanese Army and Navy Air 
Forces, resulting in operational inefficiency. 

It would have been necessary to provide 
bases for the tactical air forces in sup- 
port of the assault troops, and for effective 
support such bases would have been within 
200 miles of the front line. Probably a large 
part of the tactical air forces would have 
operated from carriers. Early in 1945 the 
Americans launched the first of five carriers, 
each capable of operating eighty twin- 
engined bombers, which are most suitable for 
tactical support. 

In all the amphibious operations in the 
Pacific, air power, sea power and land power 
were so closely associated that it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish the dividing line be- 
tween the three arms. But air power was 
the predominant factor. Apart from the stra- 
tegic assault on Japan itself, the funda- 
mental issue in the Pacific was control of 
the seas, for with that control the Allies 
could maintain their bases and accumulate 
supplies for the next assault, and could deny 
the seas to the enemy merchant ships and 
navy; and control of the seas is automati- 
cally bestowed on the side which controls the 
air above. 
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Inter-Service Cooperation 
Translated and digested at the Command and Staff College from a Spanish article by 


Colonel José L. Galvez in “Revista de la Fuerza Aérea” (Chile) 


TODAY, more than ever, it is realized that 
national defense requires close cooperation, 
and that this should begin in time of peace, 
between the three branches of the armed 
forces which, in time of war, will bear the 
enormous responsibility of preserving the 
sovereignty and integrity of the nation, and 
of maintaining its freedom from domination 
of any sort. 

This cooperation must not stop with theory 
but must be of a practical nature too. Mutual 
understanding must first be sought. This will 
in turn result in the development of a mutual 
esteem which is indispensable in the combin- 
ing of tasks which concern the future com- 
manders. 

Only through the medium of living closely 
together during the various stages of their 
professional life is it possible for them to 
understand to any satisfactory degree the 
capabilities of each branch of the service 
with respect to the others. One is thus made 
aware of the efforts and acts of sacrifice of 
the other branches of the service in the ful- 
fillment of their missions. There develops, 
consequently, a feeling of mutual under- 
standing where there previously existed, per- 
haps, an unjustifiable feeling of antagonism. 
What was formerly negative and productive 
of dissociation is transformed into what is 
positive and stimulating. There arises, spon- 
taneously and naturally, an attitude of es- 
teem which is the undeniable foundation on 
which must rest all our future operative 
possibilities. 

War has proved fully that all senior com- 
manders should understand thoroughly the 
capabilities not only of the branch of the 
service to which they belong, but also those 
of the other related ones, 

Will it be possible to satisfy these new re- 
quirements in a theoretical form except in 
those cases where the high commander, be- 
cause of his rank, is in a position in which 
he has to deal with problems relating to 
three branches of the national defense? 
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I do not doubt that the training and abili 
of many of our commanders render them: ca 
pable of dealing ably with such problems, b 
there arises another question: Wouldn’t it k 
better not to leave these matters to individus 
and chance effort, but to attempt to establish 
contacts which, from the subordinate grade 
on up, would permit of the formation of thé 
theoretical and practical store of knowledg# 
that would produce these capacities? 

I believe that this would be the only effec 
tive and real manner of guaranteeing thé 
solution of a real problem which is as i 
tricate and complex as that of directing the 
combined ground, sea, and air forces. 

It would be well worth the sacrifice on the 
part of each branch of the service if ther 
were an interchange of officers of various 


grades who afterwards would enable us ti 


benefit by the advantages that would accrut 


would be a guarantee of the best and mosj 
advantageous employment of the. means of 


in the face of the obligation to defend ou 
sovereignty would be felt as a joint responsi 
bility which would be assumed on bases tha 
were familiar to all, reducing to a minimu 
the frictions and difficulties inherent in com 
plex, modern command. 

This interchange should be started as fa 
back as the military, naval, or air schod, 


through the medium of courses which woulf 


make known the most essential «nd funds 
mental facts relative to the other branches 0 
the service, making the most of their oppo 
tunity for imbuing young minds with tH 
principle of cooperation. It should be col 
tinued, afterwards, in the advanced school 
and academies in the form of mixed course 
of a permanent character for the training ¢ 
nuclei or senior officers capable of dealit 
readily with the problems which sooner ° 
later they would have to meet whether 4 
commanders or as staff officers with thes 
high commands, . 
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